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WHAT 


$10,000 WILL BUY 


In Magazines 


Is Shown by the Following List of Representative Monthlies, 


each going to women in the 
main, and each with a clientele 
of its own, so that probably there 
would be but a small percentage 
of duplication in circulation. 
An advertisement, 100 lines 
single column, or a half page 
THREE ISSUES, would cost rough- 
ly, as follows: 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Woman’s Magazine, St. Louis. 
Delineator.. 


McClure’s Magazine.. 
Good Housekeeping... 
Harper’s Bazaar 





These ten publications reach 
—- every kind of home 


UNITED STATES, 
and how many of thesc homes 
are reached is shown in the cir- 
culation ratings in the latest 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY : 
Ladies’ Home Journal (est.).. 


*Woman’s paeanine (R. of H. jee 
Delineator.. 


*Good Roseman (R. of H. ). 
Harper’s Bazaar (exceeding).. 


The above appeared in a recent issue of PRINrERS’ INK, the article 
treating on a national advertising campaign. 








*(R. of H.), “ Roll of Honor,” signifying that publication so marked has on 
file with the American Newspaper Directory a SWORN detailed statement of circu- 
lation, covering a period of TWELVE MONTHS. 
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he Woman’s Magazine 


of St. Louis 


has a larger paid subscription list than any other one 
publication even claims, and is the Only magazine 
published of which it can be truly said—that 


EVERY COPY 
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The Advertiser, or the Agent, | 


who is going to prepare lists and estimates 





for the Fall campaign will find Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1905 
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a mighty handy, practical and economical 
assistant. Over 23,000 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals revised to date. 
{ If you estimate with Rowell’s Directory, 
you estimate on the safe side. {Send in 
your order NOW. 4 Every advertising 
agent—every advertiser who spends as 
much as five hundred dollars a year in 
general advertising—every maker of ma- 





terial and supplies used in a publisher’s 
office—and every firm who has occasional 


use for a partial or a complete list of news- 
papers, class papers and magazines pub- 
| lished in the United States or Canada— 
ought to buy a copy of this Directory. 

A descriptive booklet of the Directory 





will be mailed upon request. 





Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


(Recognized Advertising Agents and Book dealers are entitled to a trade 
discount of 15 per cent.) 


SEND ORDER AND TAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
IS ETI 








CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 


ee. ee ae ee 





10 Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH PAPER, 


Reference has been made to 
village papers with the inside or 
outside uniform with perhaps 
dozens of other papers issued in 
towns near by or distant. Fully 
one-half of what are known as 
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operation during the Civil War by 
Mr. Andrew Jackson Aikens, then 
as now (1905) business manager 
and part owner of the Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin. Mr, Aikens 
was a Vermont boy, having learn- 
ed his trade as a printer in a 
newspaper office in Woodstock, 
that most refined and charming 
example, that can be found in the 
Green Mountain State or any 
other, of what a New England 
village may be at its best. Here, 





country weeklies now avail them- 
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ANDREW JACKSON AIKENS, 


selves of the economy of this 
method of production, The paper 
is bought with one side ready 
printed, and the fact that dozens 
or hundreds of other papers are 
presenting the same _letterpréss 
does no harm, for each paper ap- 
peals to a separate set of readers 
who neither know nor care what 
appears in a paper in another vil- 
lage near by or far away. The 
system was first put into practical 


while yet a boy, he had known 
instances when a neighboring pa- 
per had overcome the difficulty of 
a pied form or broken press by 
availing itself of the facilities of 
its Woodstock contemporary until 
the home trouble was overcome. 
Remembering this, Mr. Aikens 
brought his experience into prac- 
tical use one time when Wisconsin 
printers were leaving the case 
and shooting stick for the army 

















































and real shooting irons. Two 
papers had applied to the Wiscon- 
sin job office, to be helped out, and 
Mr. Aikens having seen a form 
made up for one, out of the type 
then standing in the composing 
room, that had already been used 
in printing the weekly edition of 
the Wisconsin, conceived that 
there was no real need of making 
any change in the matter when he 
set about filling the order for the 
other paper, the two happening to 
be of the same size. No com- 
plaint or protest having come in 
and the service being continued 
from week to week, Mr. Aikens 
caught on to the idea that more 
work of the same sort might be 
had for the job office, and he is- 
sued a circular to such Wisconsin 
weeklies as were situated at con- 
venient railroad points, telling 
what could be done and naming 
a price for the service. 

There would not have _ been 
very much profit in the work had 
not the idea occurred to Mr. 
Aikens, that, as the papers he was 
serving were all issued at points 
tributary to Milwaukee, if Mil- 
waukee merchants should care to 
advertise in them he would be in 
a position to place the advertis- 
ing on most favorable terms, in- 
asmuch as all the papers were 
printed from the same form, and, 
on that account, the advertise- 
ment, although appearing from 
two dozen offices, more or less, 
would have to be set in type but 
once and that once in Mr. Aikens’ 
own office. It was war time, 
trade was brisk, paper money 
plenty. The price Mr. Aikens de- 
manded seemed absurdly low and 
he procured, without difficulty, 
cards and announcements _ that 
nearly filled a column, and these, 
for which he did not propose to 
allow the real publisher any 
money consideration, served to 
increase his profits, make him 
more willing to extend his service 
and, eventually, tended to cheapen 
the price he demanded from the 
papers for that service. 

There was a profit in the work. 
One of the first to discover the 
possibilities of the system was 
Mr. Ansel N. Kellogg of Bara- 
boo, who had had some experi- 
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ence with the plan on a paper he 
was publishing there. He moved 
to Chicago, took hold of the en- 
sountics in an intelligent way, and 
laid the foundations for a great 
business and a substantial fortune. 
Mr. Aikens, whose idea it was 
that Mr. Kellogg was _ utilizing, 
was not slow to note, that if the 
business was to spread, and ac- 
quire importance, Chicago was a 
much better point than Milwau- 
kee; and soon he too had a place 
of business in the larger city. 
Fortunately he and Mr. Kellogg 
had the good sense to act in 
unison, and nothing like a ruin- 
ous competition ever grew up be- 
tween them. The actual source 
of profit was in the space retain- 
ed for advertisements, for which 
the newspaper man received noth- 
ing beyond a concession on the 
price paid for his partly printed 
sheets; and now the entire coun- 
try was appealed to for advertis- 
ing patronage, and with success, 
Mr. Aikens and I had become 
acquainted, in a business way, and 
he often spoke with me about the 
advisability of starting the ready 
print scheme in New York; and 
I had not discouraged the idea. 
Finally, however, I became rather 
unwilling to have anything to do 
with it, on the ground that I did 
not wish to divert the money, that 
would be needed, from my_al- 
ready established business, which 
was doing very well. At that 
time I had dealings with one 
Samuel French, a printer, whose 
plant was situated on Park Row, 
where the great St. Paul Building 
now stands. He did such printing 
as I had to be done, and issued 
the Advertisers’ Gazette for me. 
Mr. Aikens had some talk with 
him about his plans. French had 
the presses and the type and 
would like more work. Mr. 
Aikens rather laughed at the idea 
of my hesitating on account of 
the capital required, and said if 
we put in $500 apiece, the earn- 
ings would take care of all future 
needs. French was willing, and 
he could supply office room free 
of charge; so we paid $1,500 into 
the treasury, and launched the 
enterprise that eventually became 
known as the New York News- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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first and most 
important point 
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HOME CIRCULA- 









4{The Home 


Circulation of 


considered by the 
up-to-date advertiser 
when making up his 

list. 

4 The pertinent factor 
in the success of adver- 
tising, both local and for- 
eign, is the high-grade, 

home, evening newspaper. 
4 In the cities of Montreal, 
Baltimore, Washington, In- 
dianapolis and Minneapolis, 


the following evening papers are the recognized 
home mediums : 


The Montreal Star. 






The Baltimore News. 






The Washington Star. 









The Indianapolis News. 









The Minneapolis Journal. 












@ You should have these papers on your list to make 
an advertising campaign in these respective cities a 
success and cover the field thoroughly at a minimum 
expense. 

€ Full information, rates, etc., furnished on request. 














Special Representatives: 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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paper Union. Aikens was right, 
no more money was needed the 
first year, and during the second 
each of us received a dividend of 
$2,500. 

About this time two things 
happened. Mr. French had long 
been a_ sufferer from asthma. 
Every year he would have to go 
to England, where he _ could 
breathe. While in this city he 
never went to bed, but sat out his 
nights in an arm ‘chair, He was 
also owner of certain dramatic 
rights, and plays; conducting a 
small business in Nassau _ street, 
as a dramatic publisher. This 
had brought him into relations 
with Thomas Lacy, the dramatic 
publisher of London, and Lacy 
was old, and wished to sell out 
his business; and French knew 
enough about it to make him 
anxious to buy. He did buy, and 
a_ very fortunate transaction for 
him it proved. But French was 
not rich. He needed all his re- 
sources to meet the five thousand 
pounds he was to pay Lacy. 
Among other assets he counted 
his one-third share in the New 
York Newspaper Union, and 
Aikens and I agreed to give him 
$5,000 for it, each to give a six 
months’ note for $2,500, and each 
to endorse the note given by the 
other. It was our idea that the 
business would pay the notes, and 
thus do away with any need of 
putting our hands into our pockets 
to pay out any money. 

French was a good deal of a 
speculator. At the time of one of 
his visits abroad he had acquired 
a patent for the manufacture of 
a water gas, and on his return, 
became interested in a chromatic 
press that would print a picture 
in colors. He had these two en- 
terprises on hand at about this 
time and had lost fully $25,000 in 
experimenting with his press; but 
sold his gas patent to Henry 
Clews & Co., at a profit of an 
equal sum, so those two enter- 
prises took care of each other. 
What he received on the notes 
we gave him, and about $20,000 
that he realized from the sale of 
his printing office, was all the 
money he had. He was then fully 
fifty years old, and was leaving 


his country to do practically a 
new business in another. Yet it 
turned out well, and he was al- 
ways able to live in London like a 
capitalist. In after years the idea 
of the chromatic press proved of 
substantial value, and the patent 
for the water gas turned out to 
be of no earthly account. So im- 
possible is it to always forecast 
the future. It is no uncommon 
thing for an old man to trace his 
successes to some apparent failure 
that he has encountered, or his 
ruin to a matter wherein he had 
supposed he had achieved the vic- 
tory of his life. 

Mr. French had one other curi- 
ous experience. I have said he 
suffered from asthma. He was 
living then at No. 9 Park Avenue, 
in a house afterwards occupied by 
Whitelaw Reid when he was a 
bachelor. Mr. Reid understood 
telegraphing to some extent and 
had a private wire to the Tribune 
office. I thought it very enter- 
prising. No one dreamed of the 
telephone then. While making 
his arrangements to move _ his 
family and household goods to 
London, Mr. French sought a 
temporary lodgment in a_ board- 
ing house in Thirty-Second street, 
and from the moment he entered 
that house, his asthma left him, 
and staid away while he remain- 
ed. Many years afterwards he 
came again to New York, and his 
old enemy immediately took pos- 
session of him. He sought the 
boarding house, but it had passed 
into other hands. In his extrem- 
ity he obtained an interview with 
the lady then residing there, and 
she kindly allowed him to bring 
his trunk, and strange to say, he 
was again free from the scourge 
that had oppressed him, and re- 

mained free so long as he staid in 
that house. 

The other circumstances to 
which I referred, as happening in 
connection with the New York 
Newspaper Union enterprise, was 
the return to New York of Mr. 
William E. Cramer, Mr. Aikens’ 
partner, from an extended tour 
abroad. Mr. Cramer, who is 
still living (1905), was then in 
the early fifties, had bad eyesight 
and was very, very deaf. You 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s circulation 
is larger than that of 
any newspaper pub- 
lished in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,178 covies vor vay 


oo _ ulation — net; . 
naged, in. as and retu ne nl age 
= omitted. 
William L. McLean, Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3d, 1905. 


‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads the Bulletin’’ 
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had to talk with him through a 
tube, and he managed it beauti- 
fully. He could tell what you had 
in mind before you had spoken a 
quarter of the well chosen words 
you had intended to regale him 
with, and would shut you off ef- 
fectively, by pulling the tube out 
of his ear, thus reducing himself 
to a condition in which he could 
hear nothing, and then would 
ask a new question, the answer to 
which would be served the same 
way just as soon as he could see 
the direction it was going to take. 
I remember that he flattered me 
very much by pausing from time 
to time, looking at me as intently 
as his poor eyes would permit, 
then would tap me on the fore- 
head with the fingers of his left 
hand and say, in a contemplative 
manner, “Good head, good head!” 
I recalled that subtle flattery for 
some years with pride and pleas- 
ure, but one day I chanced to be 
near him in his Milwaukee office, 
with an opened door between us; 
he was interviewing a stranger, 
with eyes grown still poorer, and 
the same old speaking tube. Fi- 
nally I noted a_ pause, and 
through a crack of the door, saw 
the old gentleman put his left 
hand to the forehead of his visi- 
tor, and say in a contemplative 
manner, “Good head, good head!” 
1 told Aikens of this, and he 
laughed and said, “Why he does 
that to almost everybody. He 
does it to me almost every time 
I have a talk with him.” Then 
Aikens said—there is a touch of 
vanity about Aikens. I have 
none !—“He don’t say it unless he 
thinks the man really has a good 
head.” Well, while Mr. Cramer 
had been abroad, his income had 
been accumulating. He had 
money that sought investment. 
Aikens told him about our New 
York Newspaper Union enter- 
prise, and the old gentleman gave 
me a check. for $10,000 for my 
share of it, paid the $2,500 note 
and let me out, with $12,000 pro- 
fit, on an enterprise in which my 
total investment had been but 
$500, and to the management of 
which I had never devoted so 
much as twenty-four hours. 
There came a time, after some 
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years, that I again became in- 
terested in the affairs of the New 
York Newspaper Union. A 
brother and a son of the Mr. 
James H. Beals under whose im- 
mediate personal supervision I 
was during my seven years’ ser- 
vice in the office of the old Bos- 
ton Post, were in New York with 
an eye open for a business oppor- 
tunity for the younger man, who 
was then conducting a newspaper 
enterprise in Richmond, Va., and 
not wholly satisfied with the out- 
look there. Mr. Aikens had be- 
come tired of devoting so much 
of his attention to a business con- 
ducted so far from his home in 
Milwaukee, and was willing to 
part with his interest. Mr. 
Cramer too, would sell out to 
oblige. It took $50,000 to obtain 
the rights, and supply deficien- 
cies; and I subscribed for a one- 
fifth share. With considerable 
hesitation, I also bought twelve 
$100 shares for a near relation of 
my own who had recently been 
left a widow, with scant re- 
sources beyond a $10,000 life in- 
surance policy which her husband 
had been so thoughtful as to pro- 
cure. A man who had been for 
some years connected with the 
office, having begun with me 
working at a desk and soliciting 
advertising orders by mail, for the 
lists of co-operative papers, at a 
weekly salary of $20, came, about 
this time, into possession of some- 
thing like $10,000, and was willing 
to invest it in the venture. As 
time went on the new manager, 
Mr. James H. Beals, Jr., de- 
veloped an unusual aptness in the 
conduct of affairs, placed every- 
thing upon a solid substantial 
basis, contented himself with pay- 
ing moderate dividends to the 
stockholders, and went on with- 
out attracting attention from the 
outside world. 

Not long afterwards Col. C. C. 
Messervey, who had long served 
Mr. Aikens in an editorial capac- 
ity at the office of the Evening 
Wisconsin, and had early been 
sent on to act as editor of the 
New York Newspaper Union 
combination of papers, was led 
to join with other parties and 
start an opposition business along 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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Association of 





American Advertisers 
1130-1131 Park Row Building 


NEW YORK 





Committee on Circulations 





Reports on Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Nos. 59: to 594 


Date of examination March, 





1905 
Daily average covering one year, from March 
1, 1904, to February 28, 1905 


Circulation of Minneapolis Dailies 





CLASSIFICATION. 








Minn. City Carriers... 
Newsdealers............ 
Street Sales......--..... 
Carriers—City Suburbs. 
Minneapolis P. 

Rural Routes.. 





Total hid: 
Free Deliveries—City.. 


Total,Paid & Free—City é 


Country—Paid Circ’n, 
Country—Free Circ’n. 


Grand Total......... 














Evening|Morning| Total | T Evening| Mornin 
‘Tribune. |Tribune.)|Tribune. 9 Journal. |Journal, 
19,052 | 5,364 | 24,416 | 14,269 | 14,260 | ...... 
‘802 5 | 5,288 | 2169 | ...... 
4,493 | 1,047 | 5,540 | 3 me | wae} 20 
17223 4 '328 1,551 | ‘560 | ‘369 | 22122! 
40} 711 854] 854] 00... 
29,610 | 7,936 31.546 a | 21077 | 21.077 Piacarl 
92 310 B19} | 3500 
30,534 | 8,246 | 38,780 | 21,890 | 21,890 | ...... 
24°340 | 201506 | 44.846 *37.483 | 3,483 |#34,000 
17197 | “1752 | 2,879 | 3,329 | 3,329 | ...... 
56,001 | 30,504 86,505 | 62,702 | 28,702 |*34,000 




















| Times 


Total. 





News 
Total. 


3, 100 
304 

1,184 
421 
150 





5,159 
1,448 








15, 168 





* Journal 4.30 P. M., special mail edition, 34.000 copies. This edition, dated next day and mailed 
in time to reach the reader by “ morning ® delive ery. 





A Norte:—It will be noticed from the above that the city cir- 
culation of THE TRIBUNE leads all other Minneapolis dail- 


ies combined, in every classification except free circulation, 
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the same lines. It chanced that 
at one time a difference arose be- 
tween Col. Messervey and the 
younger Beals, that might have 
afforded possible grounds for a 
law suit; but in talking the mat- 
ter over, they one day arrived at 
an agreement to have the question 
in dispute decided by referees. In 
attempting to agree upon the 
referees to be chosen, Col. Mes- 
servey mentioned my _ name, 
whereupon Mr. Beals told him 
that he would be satisfied to leave 
the case to my decision without 
calling in any other person; but 
asked Messervey if he were aware 
that I was a director and fifth 
owner in the company of which 
he, Beals, was the manager. To 
this the Colonel responded that 
he did not care about that; for, 
from his experience and knowl- 
edge of me, he believed I would 
as soon decide against myself as 
for myself. So it was settled and 
the parties came to me, stated the 
case from their different stand- 
points and I, not knowing any- 
thing about the preceding discus- 
sion of my fitness, decided that 
Beals was wrong. A few days 
later, Mr. Beals told me the cir- 
cumstances of my appointment, 
and I do not hesitate to say that 
I have rarely or never received a 
compliment that I appreciated 
more. Furthermore, I believe I 
can say, with absolute good faith, 
that Col. Messervey did not over- 
rate my disposition to be fair, and 
that I never did decide a case in 
my own favor when I thought an- 
other man’s rights were thereby 
encroached. Mr. Beals and the 
Colonel afterwards got along so 
well that they arrived at a busi- 
ness understanding whereby they 
compared notes from time to time, 
acted in unison in the conduct of 
the business, and eventually, after 
Col. Messervey died, Beals ac- 
quired the control of his company 
also; but continued it at the old 
stand, in the old name, and, I 
think, still so continues it. 

It must give occasion now and 
then for a quiet smile when a pub- 
lisher, who has long bought his 
supply of ready printed sheets 
from one of these concerns, de- 
cides that the other may give a 


better service or offer better 
terms, or when such a publisher, 
getting behind in his remittances, 
responds to a dun with a threat 
to take his patronage ovey to the 
opposition. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Beals has developed a won- 
derful faculty for conducting the 
business smoothly, satisfying 
everybody and keeping such close 
control that no opposition house 
has seen a way to get itself estab- 
lished. I parted with my stock 
long ago. Three quarters of it 
went to the new manager, at par, 
because he seemed to want it. 
For the other $2,500 Mr. Kent 
afterwards gave me $13,000 and I 
know that I let him have it too 
cheap. The. lady for whom I, 
with so much hesitation, invested 
a small sum in this enterprise, has 
not failed any year, during the 
past twenty, to get as much as 
$1,000 annually, in the way of div- 
idends, on the original outlay of 
$1,200, and the gentleman of 
whom I have spoken, who put in 
$10,000, gave up a clerical position 
a few years later, where he had 
been earning a modest $2,000 a 
year, and, being a man of quiet 
tastes and no family but a wife, 
has lived ever since in a style of 
simple elegance and quite uncon- 
sciously, I think, has impressed 
most of those who come in con- 
tact with him socially. or upon his 
travels, that he is a millionaire 
at the very least. 

Mr. Kellogg early developed a 
habit of saying, or thinking, that 
the class of papers that bought 
their ready prints of him, were in 
some vague way better than those 
that bought of Mr. Aikens 
or of any other of the numerous 
companies that sprang up. He 
gave a certain glamour of reality 
to his claim, by being specially 
careful about the style and quality 
of the printed matter he issued 
for the purpose of inviting and 
influencing advertising patronage. 
Since his death his representa- 
tives have kept up and even in- 
tensified this feature. As a mat- 
ter of fact I do not suppose there 
is any material difference in the 
average quality of the papers, or 
see how there very well can be. 
Every company, engaged in the 





























vusiness, takes on every paper 
that applies. The editions are 
rarely less than four quires, or one 
hundred copies, and sometimes 
run to many thousands. The pa- 
pers, however, are nearly all of 
the sort having “JKL” circulation 
ratings in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory; that is, not 
claiming to issue so many as 
1,000 copies. The largest circula- 
tions will generally be found in 
locations where populations are 
most dense. Little villages every- 
where are ambitious to have 
a local paper. In thinly settled 
counties there is a considerable 
amount of legal advertising sure 
to go to the first paper established 
therein. If a young man _ has 
learned to set type, and has saved 
a hundred dollars, he can get 
trusted for a press and small out- 
fit, order a hundred copies of pa- 
per—printed on one side—and 
next week, behold there is a new 
newspaper born, a new job office 
established; and who shall say 
that both will not grow and event- 
ually make the fortune of the en- 
terprising founder. Within the 
past half century, or a little more, 
a compositor of this sort came out 
of Poughkeepsie, and established 
a paper in Brooklyn that he called 
the Eagle, and that paper lives to- 
day and earns for its stockholders 
a net profit of not much if any 
less than a thousand dollars a 
day for all the seven days of 
every week. 

As these, so-called co-operative 
papers, increased in number they 
have aroused, first and* last, all 
manner of opposition ; and the 
publishers who have used them 
have been ‘subject to much oppro- 
brium, Once the postoffice author- 
ities were invoked to declare that 
such sheets were not newspapers. 
“Tf not newspapers,” said Senator 
Matt Carpenter of Wisconsin, who 
appeared for Mr. Aikens and his 
partners before the Congressional 
Comittee on Postoffices, “What in 
— are they?” And the question 
was too hard for the opposition to 
answer. It was contended, how- 
ever, that the law required a pa- 
per to be mailed where it was pub- 
lished, and these papers, half 
printed in one place and complet- 
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ed in another, were not really 
published anywhere; but too many 
country editors had control of 
little papers, of the sort objected 
to, for the postoffice people to be 
willing to incur their ill will. 
Newspaper conventions resolved 
against the “patent insides,” but 
sometimes it was found that a 
majority of those present were 
either victims to the habit or 
thinking of taking it on. 

In the beginning only the insides 
of the papers were printed, but as 
the presswork was much better 
than could be turned out in the 
local offices, there soon arose a 
demand for “patent outsides” and 
this was met, and proved so great 
a hit, that pretty soon it was out- 
sides and not insides that were 
generally demanded. To the ar- 
gument that no_ self-respecting 
publisher would allow an outsider 
to edit his paper for him, without 
showing in advance what matter 
was to go in, it was easy to 
answer that almost every publish- 
er, who was not himself the edi- 
tor, did trust some one to that 
extent. To the claim that the 
system produced inferior papers, 
it was easy to obtain testimonials 
from readers that the paper, under 
the new method, was better than 
it had been previously. To the 
assertion that only poor papers 
adopted the plan, it was possible 
to induce the libeller to name the 
best paper in half a dozen towns, 
and then confound him, by show- 
ing that a majority of those he 
had named had already adopted 
the plan he objected to. 

The plan has made such pro- 
gress that more than half the local 
village and country town papers 
have adopted it. Advertisers con- 
tract, at a central office, for com- 
binations numbering fifty to five 
hundred or several thousands. 
The total number printed on the 
plan to-day exceeds eight thou- 
sand. One electrotype answers 
for the job, one man takes pay 
for the whole. The price per pa- 
per charged for advertising is so 
small that no individual paper, no 
matter how insignificant, cares to 
attempt to compete with it. Many 
advertisers assert that advertising 
in them does not pay; and many 
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others declare that the local paper 
is, par excellence, the best adver- 
tising medium in the world. 
Probably the country weekly can- 
not nowadays compete, in value 
and economy of service, with the 
greatest daily papers and the best 
magazines, but the man who 
would use the county papers at 
all, makes a decided mistake if 
he does not use the Co-operative 
Lists first, as far as they go. 

Mr. Aikens is still living 
(1905), being about seventy-six 
years of age. A more unselfish 
man never drew breath. I am 
indebted to him for numerous en- 
joyable experiences, He has 
shown me how to take the small- 
mouthed black bass off Sugar 
Loaf at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
to shoot red head, blue bill, teal 
and canvas-back from a_ blind 
in Lake Puckaway near by, and 
chickens on the prairies of Iowa, 
and snipe and plover now and 
then, and I should not be quite 
fair if I omitted to mention squir- 
rels, gray, fox and black—that 
perhaps afforded more pleasure 
than rapid flying birds, because 
they would wait and give another 
chance if I missed the first time— 
as I often did. We are both too 
old to go hunting any more, but 
a little contemplative trout or 
bass fishing may be held in re- 
serve for us even yet. Quien sabe. 

Mr. William F. Cramer is also 
living, being now in his eighty- 
eighth year. The co-operative in- 
terests of the house have, in more 
recent years, been under the man- 
agement of Mr. John F. Cramer 
—a nephew of William E.—who 
is still a very young man. I re- 
member very well the first time he 
ever came into my office—a very 
young man indeed, with black 
hair, bright eyes, handsome face 
and figure, well dressed and ami- 
able. He wore a gold watch-chain 
with a peculiar globular ornament 
that I so much admired that I had 
a chain made as much like John’s 
as possible, and gave it to Kent 
for a birthday present or to mark 
some other auspicious occasion. 
That was only thirty-eight years 
ago, and John is just as old 
now as he was then, and 
not a day older; and he is 


about the only man, I ever see of 
late years, who tells me a new 
story—one that I have not heard 
before. It is not probable that I 
could name any newspaper office, 
other than the Evening Wiscon- 
sin, where three proprietors, now 
living, were the three proprietors 
when I began business in 1865, 
and have been the proprietors all 
the intermediate time with no 
other partners in the interval.* 
Mr. Kellogg died several years 
ago. He was never of a robust 
habit, and was very frail for some 
years before he passed away. He 
was quite deaf but an excellent 
business man, not deficient in a 
sense of humor; and I. well re- 
member a gleam in his eye when 
he, at one time, told me he was 
thinking of buying a saddle horse; 
—the doctor had recommended 
out-of-door exercise, and some one 
had assured him that “the outside 
of a horse was good for the inside 
of a man.” He also saw a covert 
reference to the business, to which 
his life was devoted, in the para- 
graph—sold by a joke-smith—that 
quoted a Kentucky editor as 
printing on his first page the sen- 
tence: “For the evil effects of 
intemperance see our inside.” 





* This twenty-eighth paper was written in 
April last; and since it was handed over for 
publication, Mr. William E. Cramer has 
passed over to the majority, leaving a fragrant 
memory of a life abounding in wise foresight 
and kindly acts. 

+o, _— 
3ELFAST, Ireland, June 17, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This Consulate is regularly in re- 
ceipt of the Little Schoolmaster. Noth- 
ing in each issue is read with more 
interest than Mr. Rowell’s personal 
reminiscences. I sincerely hope he 
may be persuaded to put the “Forty 
Years” into book form; for it will be 
an invaluable chapter in the history of 
American newspapers and advertising. 

S KNABENSHUE, 
American Consul. 


Younc Men’s CurIsTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Wess City, Mo., June 24, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

PrInTERS’ INK is being received reg- 
ularly at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, and I assure you 
it is being thoroughly appreciated by 
the many members in this mining camp. 
We thank you for your kind interest 
in the Association and wish you con- 
tinued success in your valuable paper. 
Association secretaries need your pa- 
per for they have to be good adwriters. 


Yours - . 
RED METTs. 




















THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


Business men who have never 
purchased magazine advertising 
space always sustain a shock 


when told how much it costs per 
line and page. Cyrus Curtis finds 
this such a certain trait of the 
non-advertising manufacturer that 
he uses it as a means of interest- 
ing him in advertising. For 
however much a man may be hor- 
rified at the thought that a single 
page in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 


ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


























Pages Ag. Lines 
*Country Life in America 
MOD itinsacwacees cocee 299 25,941 
: Harper’s Magazine ..... +s 109 24,503 
Review of Reviews...++-. 108 24,192 
PMicClure’sccccccccccs .. 105 23,632 
PEE Bais 5000s +0052 99 22,336 
PINUEY Bisnis cidccenicens oss or 22,276 
Sunset (June)..... aaa o 21,952 
Business Man’s Magazine 
(June) .orccccccecccsece 95 21,450 
Country Calendar (cols.) 139 19,838 
*Four-Track News........ 88 19,712 
Century ..... ee eee 81 18,312 
*World’s Work.... 74 16,793 
*Leslie’s Monthly.. .. 33 16,352 
SEverybody’s ..ccdasceccsss 7% 15,904 
DORON 55 6.055 0054.09 0.0:0:-- 000.68 7o 15,834 
National Magazine (June), 67 15,008 
Booklovers Magazine.., 62 13,967 
American Homes and Gar- 
GENS (O0IB)..ccccscccee (99 13,307 
BEGHONGINAD ncccccccrcces  §6 12,544 
*Good Housekeeping...... 53 11,898 
*Ladies’ Home Journal ; 
MRED is ov be. nie's 4845 oes 59 11,800 
Success (cols.)..........0-6 67 11,636 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.).........+. 56 11,200 
Field and Stream......... 49 11,104 
Cosmopolitan...... pexeane ae 10,886 
Men and Women (cols. Sie 2 10,536 
*Delineator (cols.)........ 77 10,424 
World To-Day...,. os = 6 10,252 
Red Book... .ccccsse...- 2 9,408 
Pearson’s.cccccss +0 io: ee 8,960 
Ainslee’s. ‘ 39 8,910 
Lippincott! s ere os ae 8,646 
ntic Monthly......... 35 8,020 
Reader Magazine......... 34 7,616 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 37 7,526 
Strand ....... Eeeeeenend ns 32 7,228 
Argosy.. 5 oo ea 7,170 
Harper’s Bazaar.......... 31 7,069 
Suburban Life (cols.) . 4t 6,954 
Theater Magazine (cols.).. 37 6.437 
*Designer (cols.).........+. 45 6,108 
Benart Bet...... 10.0 - @ 6,104 
House Beautiful 39 §,709 
Housekeeper (cols.)...... 27 5,500 
*New Idea Woman’s Maga- 
zine (cols.) ......+ beanne. cae 5,508 
BROGKMNAR,... ccocccccccsse 24 5,467 
Gunter’s Magazine ....... 23” «5 181 
NIN 5.65 0.050948 540.509949 « 22 §,052 
Garden Magazine (cols)... 34 4,972 
Bite Cat..sc ccccccesees 889 39999 
Madame (cols. Ree 23 3,830 
*Benziger’s Magazine (cols. ) 19 3,236 
ek errr 13 3,100 
Philistine (June).......... 2 1,444 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 














Week ending June 3: Cols. Ag. Lines 
Independent ~ Saieeaaa 117 26,208 
Outlook (pages)... cde ae 20,720 

MEINE ssi ne cee wegen seie-ss se 67 11,430 

*Saturday Evening POR... §% 8,670 
Oe a cesces 40 7,600 

*Public Opinion. . ....... 48 6,784 
Literary Digest.......... 39 53543 
Ws sais cian cos 9 4,894 

“Christian Heraid.. 2 4,632 
Town Topics... 27 4:59° 
Leslie’s Weekly.. 19 3,964 

*Associated Sunday Maga- 

MEE a capsies gone 20 3,658 

*Scientific American...... 16 3,204 
Illustrated Sporting News 10 1,764 

Week ending June to: 

COMNGES o.cccs0e eee 49 9,310 
MII gicravtintialdig Oise <eie'e 48 7,572 
Ourlectt (pages)...ce0.0.. 32 7,248 

*Saturday Evening Post... 37 6,368 
Literary Digest.......... 36 5,220 
TOWN TOME. c98650.050000 29 4,882 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 23 49725 
Independent (pages)...... 19 4,250 

*Associated Sunday _—— 

zine. 23 45174 
Illustrated Sporting News 23 3,972 

*Public Opinion........... 26 3,640 

PEGs cscsicesas. ounces esses 26 35398 
*Scientific American. eareits 14 2,940 

*Christian Herald........ 16 2,761 

Week ending June 17: 

*Saturday Evening Post... 46 7,320 
ng SOP Be Selatan 5-6 39 71424 
Outlook pages)... 31 7,140 

i | Te 45 6,305 
Literary Digest . sineneses O02 55704 
Town Topics....... ticave 20 4922 
Vogue ...... Cua Sess62 0° ae 45293 
Independent (pages). 19 45256 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 19 3,980 

*Scientific American, Resins 17 35514 

*Public Opinion........... 24 34404 

Nar gaan Sunday Maga- 

ad cea ease ah 16 2,946 

#C "a oo Herald. 15 2,640 





Illustrated Sporting News 12 2,034 
Week ending June 24: 











Outlook (pages) .......... 65 14,616 
Collier’s..... scasscetoores 53 10,072 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 38 7,591 
OGUE sven di ccecsiensen, 41 6,533 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 36 6,221 
Town Lyn. sci 4,676 
Independent (pages).. 19 4,256 
*Scientific American...... 21 4.253 
Literary Digest.......... 25 3,655 
*Pubiic Opinion........... 25 3,600 
TEMG aigekecticiavceaaeets 19 2,727 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 
ics ats nec nceieseis 14 2,54t 
Illustrated Sporting News 14 2,50u 
*Christian Herald........ 13 2,260 
Week ending July 1: 
COMORES is ccskess esac. sco 37 75116 
Outlook (pages).......... 23 5,320 
*Saturday Evening Post... 29 5,004 
Town Topics.....cccsss. 25 45252 
Literary Digest.......... 28 3,998 
ip eer ove 26 31935 
*Public Opinion......... . 26 3,640 
Independent (pages) . ° 15 39547 
_— Sunday Moga. 
occccscccces cocece 19 3,504 
*Christian ) ee 20 3,462 
WORE saccsvcccesccsscecs 20 31242 
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*Scientific American...... 16 3,236 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... II 2,311 
Illustrated Sporting News 12 2,109 

Totals for June: 
Outlook (pages)... ...++.+ 264 55,044 
Independent (pages)...... “= 42,523 
Collier’s...... 219 41,528 

*Saturday Evening Post... 200 34,083 
WAGE eviccvsc ce vewssrses ” 768 26,534 

PLifle. .....0.scccccescccees 182 25,801 
Literary Digest .......... 169 24,120 
Town ‘Topics eeense seeve 139 23,322 
Leslie’s Week!y.......... III 22,571 

*Public Opinion .......... 149 21,068 

*Scientific American ...... 8 17,236 


ccces ceecccees 93 16,823 
*Christian Herald........ 92 155755 
Illustrated Sporting News 72 12,379 | 





nal, just one time, costs ts $4,000 
and however firmly he may re- 
solve never to go into such a 
bunko game himself, the magnifi- 
cent extravagance of the propo- 
sition keeps it in his mind. He 
can't help thinking about adver- 
tising, so eventually becomes a 
convert. Perhaps if space were 
so cheap as to be not worth think- 
ing about there would be far 
fewer new advertisers made. A 
recent real estate transaction in 
New York City shows that adver- 
tising space may not, after all, be 
so costly as is commonly thought, 
when compared with other things 
sold by area. A small plot of 
land at Broadway and Wall street 
changed hands at the record price 
of $5098.20 per square foot, or $4 
per inch. This is about equiva- 
lent to covering the plot in ques- 
tion with gold dollars. A _ stand- 
ard magazine page of 224 agate 
lines measures five and a half by 
eight inches. It contains forty- 
four square inches of space. This 
Broadway real estate, put on a 
magazine advertising basis, 
brought $176 per page, or a trifle 
over seventy-eight cents per agate 
line. According to the last rate 
schedule at hand this is a greater 
price than is asked for advertising 
space in any of the following 
magazines: Booklovers Magazine, 
Bookman, Lippincott’s, National 
Magazine, Outing, Outlook, Red 
Book, Recreation, St. Nicholas, 
Four-Track News, Sunset, Sys- 
tem, World To-Day, World’s 
Work, House Beautiful, Leslie's 
Weekly, Life, Literary Digest, 
Public Opinion, Scientific Ameri- 
can or Town Topics. Only one 





religious publication in the United 
States gets a higher price—the 
Christian Herald. Only six agri- 
cultural journals in the country 
get a price higher than this, while 
among daily newspapers none in 
the United States gets as much. 
The highest rate of the New York 
Herald, Sun and World, with that 
of the Chicago Daily News, is 
about half the price brought by 
this piece of realty. Measured by 
the cost of dressed lumber or 
roofing tin therefore, advertising 
space is expensive. But compared 
with some real estate values it 
is dirt cheap. 
* * * 

That the express companies of 
the United States are the real key 
to the parcels post situation will 
be more than ever borne in upon 
the man who reads “Publicity for 
Express Companies” in the July 
Atlantic. In this article Frank 
Haigh Dixon demonstrates that 
no great American business in- 
terest is conducted with greater 
secrecy. Hardly any statistics are 
available from which to compute 
the express companies’ revenues, 
their expenses or their profits. 
By clever analytical reasoning, 
though, he also demonstrates that 
there is very little competition in 
their field, if any at all, and that 
as compared with freight rates 
they realize about four times as 
much as the railroads for car- 
riage. Not only do they hamper 
postal progress, but by close affil- 
iation with the railroads they un- 
questionably prevent the establish- 
ment of fast freight service and 
other conveniences that the pub- 
lic now has a right to enjov. The 
article, as a whole, is a keen state- 
ment of fact. In summing up the 
writer says: “There is an_ in- 
creasing agitation in this coun- 
try for the introduction of a 
parcels post. It is probable that 
the United States ‘government 
could not constitutionally make 
this extension of its mail service 
a monopoly, but that it could 
create an effective and salutary 
competition with the express com- 
panies is undoubted. It is a very 
great question whether the ex- 
press business has not become in 


























these last years an unnecessary 
agency, and a public burden,— 
whether a reasonable extension of 
the fast freight service of the 
railways, on the one hand, already 
to some extent’ developed, in the 
milk, fruit and meat traffic, and 
the inclusion in the mail service 
of a parcels post, would not make 
it possible, with a slight increase 
of their present ‘facilities, to do 
away with the express service al- 
together. The only function of 
real social utility performed by 
this agency, not already covered 
by the other two, is its delivery 
service by wagons, and English 
experience has shown that this 
may be made an efficient part of 
the railway service. To require 
of express companies reports sim- 
ilar to those required of railways 
would seem to be the immediate 
duty of Congress. The express 
business is, from every point of 
view, an industry which should 
be subjected to the principle of 
publicity.” 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 

The Playhouse, a five cent monthiv 
magazine devoted to the theater, has 
been started by the Seemsby Co., 1439 
Broadway, New York, 


The August issue of Good House- 
keeping will be that magazine’s second 
“Fun Annual,” the editorial features 
being largely humorous. 


The World’s Work has inaugurated 
a service aepartment through which it 
will supply free to readers any infor- 
mation about business aids, office ap- 
pliances and the like. 


It is said that the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co. intends to build a paper 
mill to manufacture the tissue, paper 
used in Butterick patterns, as well as 
that for the Butterick Trio. 


The Brown Book, of Boston. has 
been consolidated with the household 
monthly, Modern Women, published in 
the same city by the George Livingston 
Richards Co., 99 Broad street. 


Upon his return from Europe lately 
Frank A. Munsey announced that he 
would establish another magazine in the 
fall, following lines entire!y different 
from any publication in this country 
or abroad. 


Extensive plans are under way for 
the improvement of the Cosmopolitan, 
according to the new publisher. New 
type dress, better paper and il‘ustra- 
tions, a fresh cover and other im- 
provements are to be ushered in with 
the August issuc, 
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The June issue of the Philistine be- 
gins the eleventh year of that pithy 
periodical. A complete index to the 
contents of the journal for the ten 
srg past has been published in book 
orm, 


“In the 200,000 class is the phrase 
used by Scribner’s to denote its stand- 
ing among the magazines ‘‘distinguished 
for their literary quality, the beauty 
and excellence of their art reproduc- 
tions, by an atmosphere of quiet cu.-t- 
ure and a sane interest in life.” 


Dr. 


J. Berg Ensenwein, formerly 
business 


manager of the Booklovers 
Magazine, has assumed the editorial 
and business management of Lippin- 
cott’s.s Omar H. Carrington, formerly 
traveling representative of the Book- 
lovers, is now with the Metropolitan. 


The old relation between the Book- 
lovers Magazine and the Booklovers’ 
Library continues under the Appletons. 
Each issue will contain the customary 
list of new books which has been a 
feature of the advertising pages. A 
dol'ar extra is added to the library 
service to pay for the magazine. 


Success prints the second of a series 
of four articles about advertising, tell- 
ing the business stories of Sapolio and 
“Spotless Town,’ Mellin’s Food and 
the Kodak. These stories are p’enti- 
fully tinged with romance, and might 
lead an interested reader to infer that 
a road to fortune lies through the 
correspondence school. 


The Business Man’s Magazine for 
June had an informing article upon 
“Shortcomings of American Exporters 
in Dealing with Foreign Countries.” 
Same old shortcomings, but the author 
deals in an intimate way with some 
of the little human nature factors of 
foreign trade that are generally over- 
looked. 


Country Life in America and the 
Garden Magazine now have an editorial 
office in California, at Los Angeles. 
The California editor is Ernest Braun- 
ston, a lecturer in the University of 
California, and a department devoted 
to the Pacific Coast will be started in 
the Garden Magazine. The latter pub- 


lication, according to circulation man- 
ager Wa:ter A. ohnson, has been re- 
ceiving paid subscriptions _ steadily 


through the dull summer months, its 
special interests bringing new readers 
at a season when magazines are ordin- 
arily dormant. 


“The Search for Man,” an article 
in the July Harper's Monthly, by 
Herbert J. Hapgood, deals with the 


need for three kinds of ability in the 
business world—abi ity to organize and 
manage, ability to create new markets 
by advertising or personal salesman- 
ship, and ability to supervise detail 
work. Mr. Hapgood is president of 
Hapgoods,_ the well-known “brain 
broking” agency, as well as its origin- 
ator and founder. In a little more 
than three years, when he started the 
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search for men as an independent 
business, he has built up a system that 
has headquarters in. New York and 
branches in twelve cities. 


The Theater, established four years 
ago by Meyer Bros. & Co., New York, 
has won a place among the monthly 
magazines and is now on general sale 
as a newsstand periodical. Unlike the 
Clipper and Dramatic Mirror, it deals 
with theatrical news only in a casual 
way. A magazine of theatrical art and 
life, it gives much space to fine i.- 
lustrations of plays and portraits of 
players, with articles upon current pro- 
ductions, dramatic art and_ criticism, 
stage management, play writing, theat- 
rical thought and tendencies. Its tone 
is high, and it bears the same relation 
to the drama that the Atlantic Monthly 
does to literature and the International 
Studio to art. 


“Are children buyers?” the Century 
asks, and answers its own question: 
“No, they are not in homes where the 
child exercises no influence upon its 
parents, where there are few toys or 
games or books, and where all its thou- 
sand and one special interests, develop- 
ing day by day, as the world with all 
its varied wonders unfolds to the 
young and exuberant mind, meet with 
no response; where all its little 
requests to buy me this or buy 
me that fall on deaf ears, But 
in the better class of homes, where 
fond parents watch with delight the 
child’s expanding life and live again 
their own childhood in the lives of 
their growing children—in such homes, 
where St. Nicholas goes, yes, children 
are buyers.” 


American Homes and Gardens, the 
first issue of which is dated July is a 
handsome magazine giving rather more 
attention to buildings, plans and decora- 
tive details than its forerunners in 
the same field. Household matters are 
also treated—one department is to be 
devoted to the kitchen, which the edi- 
tor thinks has been neglected. This 
new monthly seems to be a reflection 
of a general activity on the part of 
Munn & Co., its publishers, another 
being the great encyclopedia, the 
Americana, that this house is now 
publishing. It is rather interesting to 
remember that American Homes and 
Gardens is put out by the oldest peri- 
odical publishing house in New York— 
in the general field at least—for the 
first issue of the Scientific American 
appeared in 1845, five years earlier 
than Harper's Monthly. 


Taking her cue from the talk about 
the unfitness of liquor advertising to 
enter the home, a woman reader of 
Everybody's raises an interesting point. 
She says: “I am a regular reader of 
Everybody’s and am especially pleased 
with the stand you take on objection- 
able advertising matter. However, I 
can but wonder why you are not as 
careful in excluding liquor from the 
bill of fare in the fiction department, as 
in the advertising pages. Why, for 
instance, does Charles Belmont Davis, 


on page 459 of the March issue, make 
his delightful young Southerner and his 
friends consume indefinite quantities 
of Scotch-and-Soda? It does not add 
an iota to the force, vividness, or 
beauty of his story and does detract 
from its pure and high tone. He 
would say, I suppose, that it is what 
such young fellows would do. Well, 
if it is, why set their bad example 
before the boys we are trying to train 
for purity and soberness? I could find 
many such instances in your pages 
from month to month. o you not 
think the subtle suggestion of fiction 
is more dangerous than the bold-faced 
advertisement? 


Some interesting facts about the 
growth of recreation and vacation ad- 
vertising were given by the publisher 
of the Outlook in that magazine’s re- 
cent recreation number. Twenty-five 
years ago, when publisher of a country 
newspaper, he manufactured and issued 
the first number of what is now Outing, 
at Aioany, restoring to common use an 
almost obsolete English word and 
bringing into the publication a spirit 
that has since pervaded a score of 
other magazines. In May, 1890, he 
issued the first vacation number of the 
Outlook, then known as the Christian 
Union. It had twenty advertisements 
—sixteen of hotels, three of transpor- 
tation lines and one of a tourist agency. 
Two months later the Recreation 
Bureau of the Outlook was organized 
to distribute vacation information, and 
in sixteen years it has grown to be 
perhaps the best equipped bureau of its 
kind in the country. In this year’s 
recreation issue of the Outlook, the 
sixteenth, there were 481 advertise- 
ments devoted specially to the vacation 
idea. Of these, 287 were of hotels and 
resorts, 44 of railway and steamship 
lines, 22 of tours, 103 of country prop- 
erty to let or for sale, and 25 of sum- 
mer camps. It is believed that this 
annual outing issue of the Outlook 
constitutes a directory of information 
unmatched in any periodical of national 
circu!ation, 


a 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR HIM. 


George Mong, clerk at the Coates 
House, was in the hotel’s barber shop 
having his hair cut the other day and 
was in a hurry. “Joe,” he said to 
the barber, “why do you spend so much 
more time on me than you do on other 
men?” Well, Mr. Mong,” replied the 
barber, “standing behind the desk up 
there in the office you’re an advertise- 
ment for me if you’re fixed up in 
style.”—Kansas City Times. 

————_+o> ___—_ 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 

German settlements everywhere. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF 
DOING PEOPLE. 


A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE 
FRAUDULENT SCHEMES OPERATED 
BY THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE 
ADVERTISING FOLD, 








The statements of some adver- 
tisers may be taken literally; some 
should be taken with caution, and 
some should not be taken at all. 
In the Postoffice Department at 
Washington, in the files of the 
Assistant Attorney-General, one 
may study the methods of the 
Black Sheep of the Advertising 
Fold against whom fraud orders 
have been issued. A fraud order 
is an order directed to a post- 
master forbidding him to deliver 
letters to a certain person or con- 
cern, or to cash money-orders for 
them. If a man_ swindles his 
neighbor without using the mails 
the Postoffice Department will not 
interfere with him, although the 
police may; but if he attempts to 
make Uncle Sam a party to the 
swindle the old gentleman lets 
loose on him a horde of postoffice 
inspectors, who not only put a 
stop to the business but frequently 
put the swindler, himself, behind 
the bars. The Department issues 
year in and year out an average 
of one fraud order a day, and an 
examination of the reports of the 
inspectors who have investigated 
these cases is apt to convince one 
that the long accepted estimate 
that there is a sucker born every 
minute is much too low. The 
schemes most commonly employ- 
ed are here set forth: . 

THE WORK-AT-HOME SCHEME. 

The chance to earn a few dol- 
lars a week’ without leaving home 
appeals to many women whose 
household duties occupy the 
greater part of their daylight 
hours. Unfortunately the work- 
at-home scheme catches not only 
the woman whose object is mere- 
ly to earn a little pin-money and 
who, in many cases, can afford to 
lose a dollar or two without suf- 
fering any hardship as a conse- 
quence; but it gathers in as well 
the working-girl eager to add to 
her scanty earnings by engaging 
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in some remunerative work at 


home, 

The work-at-home scheme is 
operated in a variety of ways, but 
the underlying principle is the 
same in all cases. Sometimes the 
work to be done consists in em- 
broidering doilies or in making 
lace, and in other cases it consists 
in filling in with gilt paint price- 
tickets printed in outline. In all 
cases the work is described as 
easy, the advertisements assuring 
the reader that experience is un- 
necessary. In all cases, too, the 
victim is obliged to buy, from the 
promoters of the scheme, “ma- 
terials” or a lace-making machine 
or some other object before she is 
given any work. The following 
description of a scheme against 
which a fraud order was issued 
last May will make clear the 
methods pursued by all fakirs of 
the work-at-home class. The ad- 
vertisement in this case reads as 
follows: : 





OME WORK, $9.00 to $15.00; no canvassing; 
$5.00 to $6.00 weekly working evenings; ex- 
perience unnecessary. Enclose ae ‘or in- 
structions, sample, etc. Address B. WILSON & 
CO., 603 Walnut Sc., Phila., P: 





To those who reply to this ad- 
vertisement a circular letter is 
sent stating that the work requir- 
ed consists in filling in with 
bronze paint store window price- 
tickets printed in outline, one of 
which, partly filled in, is inclosed 
as a sample. The circular states 
that the work is easily done, re- 
quires no previous experience and 
that all that is necessary is to do 
the work in a neat manner. Two 
dollars and a half per hundred is 
offered for tickets filled in as de- 
scribed and the prospective victim 
is assured that she can easily gild 
at least one hundred tickets a day. 
She will require an “outfit” of 
course, the cost of which is gén- 
erously put at the remarkably low 
price of $1.10. In return for her 
dollar-ten the victim receives a 
handful of window tickets, a small 
bottle of bronze paint and a brush 
for applying it—the actual value 
of the articles furnished, including 
postage, being fully covered by 
the extra ten cents. The worst, 
however, is yet to come. When 
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the woman having parted with her 
money and having spent her time 
filling in the handful of tickets 
sent her returns them, at her own 
expense, she receives, not a check 
in payment for the work done, but 
a circular letter stating that her 
work is “unsatisfactory.” She 
may possess the talent of a Rosa 
Bonheur and a department store 
ticket-writer rolled into one but 
she will never succeed in selling a 
cent’s worth of bronzed price- 
tickets to the fakirs who sold her 
the “outfit.” Their business is 
not to buy but to sell, and her fate 
is not to sell but to be sold. 


THE LETTER-WRITING DODGE. 

Somewhat similar to the work- 
at-home scheme is what may be 
described as the letter-writing 
dodge. The following is a typi- 
cal advertisement of its class: 








L* DIES : Earn $20 per hundred writing short 
pers. Stamped envelope for particulars. 
. CO., Cassopolis, Michigan. 





When the woman anxious to 
earn an honest penny replies to 
this ad she receives the following 
letter : 





Dear Mapam—We pay at & rate of $20 
per hundred, or twenty cents for each letter 
sent us in accordance with our printed circular 
of instructions, and make remittances to you of 
all money earned by you at the end of each 
week, The letter which we send you to copy 
contains only eighty words, and can be written 
either with typewriter or with pen and ink as 
you prefer, and you can readily see that youcan 
write a number of letters during your leisure 
time each day. 

You do not pay us one penny for anything, 
except $1.00 for the instructions and for pack- 
ing and mailing the Ideal Hoodwinkem which 
we send you. 

There is no canvassing connected with the 
work, and if you follow our instructions you 
can earn good wages from the start. 





When the victim sends her dol- 
lar for the instructions and for 
the Ideal Hoodwinkem (or what- 
ever the name of the article the 
fakirs are selling happens to be), 
she discovers that the twenty 
cents is not to be paid merely for 
writing a letter. Oh, no! The 
twenty cents will be paid only for 
such letters as induce some other 
woman to part with a dollar for 
one of “Our Ideal Hoodwink- 
ems.” The following letter which 
is sent after the unsuspecting 
one’s dollar has been safely salted 
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down lays bare the true inward- 
ness of the scheme: 





Dear Mavam—We herewith hand you tria! 
blanks, also copy of letter which you are to 
write. You are to send these letters out to 
ladies, and for every letter which you write and 
send out and which is returned to us with $1.00 
enclosed for one of our Ideal Hoodwinkems, 
with your number on the letter, we will send 
you a cash commission of twenty cents. 





It is needless to say that the 
fakirs do not expect their victim 
to be so stupid as to send out the 
letters on the terms indicated. The 
object of the plan is accomplish- 
ed when “Dear Madam” parts 
with her dollar for the letter of 
instruction and the Hoodwinkem, 
which would be dear at ten cents. 

THE MATRIMONIAL LURE. 

Some philosopher, or cynic (ac- 
cording to one’s way of thinking) 
once said that a man marries be- 
cause he is tired; a woman be- 
cause she is curious. However 
that may be there are a great 
many men and women who wish 
to marry, and the fake matri- 
monial ad is designed for such 
as these. One of the latest frauds 
of this class to be snuffed out 
by the Postoffice Department op- 
erated from South Bend, Indiana. 
The postoffice inspector who in- 
vestigated this case states that the 
proprietor of this matrimonial 
agency formerly kept a disreput- 
able resort near the outskirts of 
South Bend. This man’s adver- 
tisements signed “Walter” and 
“Mav” appeared until recently in 
the personal columns of many 
leading Sunday papers through- 
out the country, and he received 
on an average 1,400 letters a 
week, many of them containing 
money orders. Here are the ads: 





A= American girl, attractive. well 

ted and very wealthy, —— like 
kind, honest husband. No objectto: poor 
a Address MAY, 156 Main 8t., South Bend, 





MIDDLF-AGED bachelor in comfortable 

circumstances would me cheerful, a 
textes wife. No objection to poor woma 

Address WAL TER, 138 Main St , South Bend. Ind. 





Persons answering either of 
these advertisements were re- 
quired to purchase a membership 
ticket in the matrimonial agency 
as a necessary preliminary to 
meeting his, or her, affinity. It 
cost men five dollars to be intro- 
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duced to “May” and women two 
dollars to be introduced to 
“Walter.” After parting with 
their money the would-be brides 
and grooms found it difficult to 
obtain satisfactory replies from 
the agency and in most cases gave 
up in despair and, as a rule, in 
silence. Some of the disappointed 
ones, however, braved publicity by 
complaining to the postal author- 
ities with the result that fraud 
orders were issued against 
“Walter” at 138 Main street and 
against “May” at 156 Main 
street, who, strange to say, seem 
never to have met. 
THE RING GAME. 

It often happens that a fraud- 
ulent scheme is based upon the 
supposition that there is a streak 
of dishonesty in the person to be 
“done.” The ring game is a case 
in point. This scheme has been 
operated in various parts of the 
country, the most recent instance 
having been discovered and sup- 
pressed in Chicago. These fakirs 
do not advertise in the newspa- 
pers but send out circular letters 
broadcast, usually to women. 
Here is a sample of the letter 
used: 


Dear Mapam—In goin over the repair 
department of a large jewelry concern which 
we have just purchased, we find a number of 
rings, watches, etc., of whose ownership we 
are uncertain, One. ring bears your name, 
hence we infer it belongs to you. If such is 
the case, please send us 85 cents for repair and 
eotashing charges, together with 14 cents to 

Pay cost of sending by registered mail, and we 

ill send the ring to you at once. 








If the person addressed “bites” 
she receives in return f6r her 
ninety-nine cents a ring similar 
to the kind that is sometimes 
found in pop-corn bags; but the 
victim usually holds her peace 
realizing that except for her own 
dishonesty in claiming the ring 
she would not have been taken in. 
Among the papers forwarded to 
the Postoffice Department by the 
inspector who investigated the 
doings of this Chicago concern is 
an amusing letter written on the 
back of one of the fakir’s imita- 
tion typewritten communications. 
It seems that among the ad- 
dresses obtained by these people 
was that of “Horra W. Reed, San 
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Francisco.” A circular letter 
similar to that quoted above was 
accordingly sent to “Miss Horra 
W. Reed, San Francisco.” but in- 
stead of the expected ninety-nine 
cents it produced the following 
reply: 

GenTLEMEN—lI am not a girl—I ama retired 
naval officer. I never had aring such as you 


describe. Many thanks for yourconsideration. 
(Signed) Horra WILLIAM Reep. 





Similar to the ring game, in 
so far as it relies on the dishon- 
esty of the victim to be effective, 
is the scheme worked until recent- 
ly by an individual at North Pem- 
broke, New York. This man ad- 
vertised : 


ONEY--F. A. M. $2.00 bill sent to any address 
for 25 cents; will give $25.00 to anyone who 
can detect it. 


The* “Easy Mark” who parts 
with his quarter in the expecta- 
tion of receiving a counterfeit 
two-dollar bill receives, as a 
matter of fact, eight slips of paper 
each containing the same recipe 
for making a carbolic acid salve. 
Accompanying these printed slips 
is another _ Yeading: 

Kinp Frrenp—The name ‘of the $2.00 bill 


comes from eight twent i -five cent receipts, 
which I enclose—total b bil of _of receipts $2.00, _ 00. 








THE AUTOMOBILE SWINDLE. 

As a rule the swindlers who 
operate through the mails are 
satisfied with a small profit from 
each dupe, some contenting them- 
selves with as little as ten cents 
and the more ambitious ones with 
a dollar or two. Once in a while, 
however, a_high-roller appears 
among them who raises the limit 
to ten or even twenty dollars. 
On June tst, a fraud order was 
a against an individual at 
Greycourt, New York, who was 
—s a twenty dollar game. 
Like the ring-game people he uses 
circular letters. Here is one of 
them: 

Dear Str—I am about to put on the market 
a new breakfast food and want a good name for 
it. Iam told that the great Uneeda was a lay- 
man’s idea, and in the hope of unearthing 
another such I offertoa few the following: 
Suggest a good name for the food, one with ad- 
vertising possibilities. If I decide to use your 
idea I will give you as payment a Winton 
Automobile, your only expense to be the 
freight to your home. Answer at once as I 
shall use the first good name received. 





~ To all who answered this letter 
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suggesting a name the following 
communication was sent: 





Dear Sir—I have decided to use your idea 
of U-Auto-Eat (or whatever the name sug- 
ested happened to be) it fits all ‘‘ ad ’’ plans. 
he auto is yours. I will ship it to you on 
receipt of the freight ($20.00). Excuse brevity 
but I am rushed to death. 





Needless to say those who sent 
the twenty dollars to “pay the 
freight” are still waiting for the 
automobile. 

The mail-order fakir is always 
on the outlook for some new 
scheme. Knowing this one of the 
tribe, who evidently takes no 
stock in the saying that there is 
honor among thieves, prepared an 
advertisement that would appeal 
to his brother scallawags and is 
said to have reaped a rich harvest 
of dimes before the Postoffice De- 
partment put him out of business. 
This individual hailed from Long 
Branch, New Jersey and used the 
following “bait :” 





GENTS WANTED: Over a quart of dimes 

received from one small advertisement in 

Sunday paper. Only 40 cents capital required. 
Will send copy of ad for ten cents coin. 





To those who sent him ten 
cents the Jersey genius mailed 
a copy of the very advertisement 
that had produced the response! 

A promoter of fake mail-order 
schemes against whom a fraud 
order was recently issued says, in 
one of his circulars, that “the 
American people want something 
for nothing.” That is the theory 
that nearly all these sharpers 
work upon. The man who is, 
himself, honest and who has 
learned that every good thing 
commands a good price is reason- 
ably safe from their wiles, but all 
men are not wise and some men— 
as Mr. Artemas Ward reminds us 
in his advertisements of Hand 
Sapolio—are not even good. 

Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 
~29—— 
HURRY NOT THE PRINTER. 


In ordering printing do you assist 
your printer to do creative work by 
allowing him to study the individual 
piece of work and select a consistent 
style, and thereby encourage him to 
do his best work at the least cost to 
you, or do you allow the spirit of 
“Rush” to be reflected from so00 to 
50,000 times in the booklet you send 
out?—Booklet from the Prairie Press, 
Chicago, 








THE 
GREATEST 
GAIN IN 
CHICAGO. 


In the month of April, am, ¢ display ad- 
vertiaing in THE CHI ECORD- 
HERALD showed a gain over + 1904 of 


198 Columns and 169 Lines, 
By far the greatest gain shown LA any 
icago morning ene. e — 
Daily News said on January 1906, 
following a detailed report of its own 
circulation ; 
“ With the single exception of The Chicago 
Record Herald. no other Chicazo newspaper 
makes a complete detailed publication of 
the actual sales of ali its editions. 





Circulation of THE CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD for January, February, 
March and April, 1905: 


Daily Average, 148,928 
Sunday Average, 203,501 
Careful advertisers want facts not claims. 


They get the facts from'{THE RKECORD- 
HERALD. 











Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


for three years has received 
nearly the entire advertising 
appropriation of the two lar- 

est stores in Des Moines— 

he Younker Bros. and Harris- 
Emery Company department 
stores. These stores use no 
other evening paper and only 
half or a ’ ace in the morn- 
ing pa If they find it wise 
to do t i, the CAPITAL is cer- 
tainly the medium for you. 
They can do this because the 
CAPITAL is read by nearly 
everyone in Des Moines and 
guarantees not less than 3,000 
more city subscribers than its 
nearest competitor. 
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PACIFIC COAST ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN. 


Following is a complete list of 
members of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Men’s Association, which 
comprises men in advertising and 
publishing interests in California 
and adjacent States: 


Ackerly, H. C. 213 W. sth St., 
Asst, Adv. Mgr. Express. 

Ayres, R. C., 740 Market St., 
Adv. Mgr. $. N. Wood & Co. 

Allison, 623 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 

gr. Calif. ‘eg Co. 

Benney, Frank H., Fresno, Cal. Adv. Mgr. 
anne I gprs Co. 

Barnes, W. H., 4211 Reed St., Los Angeles. 
Adv. "Mer. Munger’s Laundry 

—, J. D., 13 Astor Whas, New York. 

Coast Rep. Review of Reviews. 

Barnhart, Glen C., 107 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Barnhart & Swasey Adv. 
Agog: 

Beard, W. A. 1008 4th St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Sec, Sacramento Valley Development ‘Asso- 


ciation 
Bley, M. A.,1 St., San 


New eer 
francisco, Cal., Pub. Pacific Coast Mer- 
chant. 


Bowers, A. F.N., 1st & Broadway, L. A. 
oar for Times, 
‘yl Jz. Conservative Life Bldg., L. A. 
= BA ‘ aFeR 


Bryan, W. « “ak Rissduen, Los Angeles. 
licitor Times. 
Burrows, F. H., 215 W. sth St., 
Adv Mgr. Express. 
Carter, A. C., 107 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal., Barnhart & Swasey Adver- 
tising Agency 





Los Angeles. 


San Francisco. 


Los Angeles. 


Cauvin, R Ch. Com. Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Adv. Mg St Lake Ry. 

Cresmer, W. T., 87 Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill., Williams & Lawrence, Special Repres. 


Curtis, W. D., 228 Mercantile Place, L. A. 
Curtis-Newhall Adv. Agency. 

Crowe, Frederic, 630 N. Belmont St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Ad writer. 

per, J., 78 Geary St.,San Francisco, 

Cooper Adv. Agency. 

Davis, Nolan, Democrat, Fresno, Cal. Adv. 

S. Broadway, 


Mgr. Democrat. 

Duryea, B. 507 Los 
Angeles. Seto for Examiner. 

Dreypolcher, L., San Frsncisco, Cal. Ad 


Ez tetatin 
en, C. H., Fresno, Cal. Solicitor for 
Democrat. 


Eccleston, J. W., Los Angeles, Cal. Adv. 
Mgr. Broadway Dept. Store. 

Elliott, Francis, _ iego, Cal. Adv. Mgr. 
Folsom Bros. a tate. 

Egilbert, W. D’, Chico, Cal. Pres. & Mgr. 
Egilbert Music Co. 


Fergusson, Garth W., 


06 Braly Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Gen. 


gr. West Coast "Adv. 


bie 7 ody , 507 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
a Examiner 
Faihes G. E., Los" Angeles, Cal. Curtis- 


Newhall Co. he 
Fleming, C. W., 121 N. Broadway, Los An- 
les, Cal. L. A. Mgr. American Type 
‘ounders Co. 
Forsythe, G., San Jose, Cal. Adv. 


Arcade, 
Glass, Wm., Fresno, Cal. Bus Mer. 


lican. 
Green, J. Chas., San Francisco, Cal. 
& Green, Billposters. 


Mgr. 
Repub- 
Varney 
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Goodrich, C. R., Fresno, Cal. Adv. Dept, 
Republican. 
Graham, W. E., -_ Jose, Cal. Adv. Mgr 
O. A. Hale & C 
Griffith, C. ng “Mission & Fremont, San 


Francisco, Ad Mgr. Pacific Hardware & 
Steel Co. 

Graves, F. L , 605 Laughlin Bldg. Los An- 
geles Adv. Agency. 

Grafton, A. E., Ledger, Tacoma, Wash. Bus. 
Mgr. ‘Ledger. 

Harris, W. N., Laton, Cal. Adv. Mgr. 
Nares & Saunders, 

Hartranft, M. V., Times Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Pub, Fruit World. 


Haydn, a Butte, Mont. Adv. Mgr. 
Evening New. 
Hadrey, M. L., , First St., San Francisco. 


Adv. Agency. 

Hill, A., Fresno, Cal. Ad. Writer. 

— Cliff, San Franoisco, Adv. Mgr., the 
Call, 

Hoehner, A., Los Angeles, Cal. Adv. Mgr. 
Mackie- Fredericks. 

Hulbert, L. C., Braly Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Adv. Agency. 

Huggins, Henry. Pacific Elec. Bldg. Los An- 
eles, Cal. Seeing California Guide. 

Johnston, Samuel P., Mills Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Adv. Agercy. 

Jenner, Geo. O., Chamber of Com., L. A. 
Adv. Mgr. Coronado Tent City. 

Johnston, J. A., San Francisco, Cal. Adv. 
Mgr. Weinstock-Lubin Co. 

Katz, G. R., New York City. 

Katz, H. C., Fresno, Cal. Adv. Mgr. Red- 
licks’ Dept. Store, 

Knox, R. H., San Jose, Cal. Adv. Mgr. 
Mercury. 

Lang, Fred S., 311 W. First St., Los Angeles. 
Fred S. Lang Co. 

Leavy, C. M., Beale & Mission Sts., San 
Francisco. Adv. Mgr. Crown Distiileries. 

Lyon, W. Parker, Fresno, Cal. Lyon Furni- 
ture Co, 

Lee, H. J., Phoenix, Ariz. Adv. Mgr. A riz- 


ona Republican. 


Mallery, Winslow, 1324 Marquette Bldg , 


Chicago, Ill. Wes. Solicitor Munsey’s 
Magazine. 

McDonald, O. R., Fresno, Cal, Adv. Mgr. 
Louis Einstein Co. 

McCray, A. L,, Fresno, Cal. Fruit Growers’ 
Adv. Committee. 

Mertz, L. H., 228 Mercantile Place, Los 


Angeles. Editor Pacific Coast Advertising. 
Moore, L. C., 213 W. 5th St., Los Angeles. 
sg Solicitor Express. — sea sell 

u ¥ 07 Broadway, Los Angeles 

Cal. a. Dept Ranaie. ” 
Mowat, Adam H., Fresno, Cal. Mgr. Pacific 

Coast Seeded Raisin Co. 

Mosessohn, D., Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
land. Ore. Mosessohn Adv. A ency. 
Newman, D. L., Fresno, Cal. Mgr. Kutner- 

Goldstein Co. 

Newman, T.,204 Mason Opera House, Los 

Angeles, Cal. Pub. Theater Programs. 
Nance, E.A., 528S. Main St., Los Angeles. 

Los ned Lithographic Co. 

O'Brien J Sacramento. Cal. Adv. Mgr. 

The Uni 
Orpin, C. ‘S., “Eureka, Cal. Bus. Mgr. Hum- 

boldt Times. 

Parmelee, E. F., San Diego, Cal. Bus. Mgr. 
é 


‘nion. 

Peck, Vernon H., 138 S. Main St., Los An- 
geles. Adv. Mgr. Hoegee’s, Sporting 
Goods, 

Plaisted, a Fresno, Cal. Gen. Mgr. 

emocrat 

Porterfield, W. , Sacramento. Mgr. Star. 

Reeder, J. , a modo Cal. Adv. Dept. Ref- 
ublican, 
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Renfrew, John, Braly Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Hulbert Adv. Co, 

Read, R. A., 417 Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Read Adv, Agency. 

Roeding, Geo. C., Fresno, Cal. Mgr. Fancher 
Creek Nurseries. 

Rowley, H.C., 320 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Editor California Js ruit 
Grower. 

Schoof, G., 2nd & Bryant Sts., San Francisco. 
Adv. Mgr. Mutual wabel & Litho. Co. 

Scott, Winfield, 123 'emple St., Los Angeles. 
Publisher 7he Graphic. 

Simpich, Fred, Manila P. I. Owner Street 
Car Adv. 

Smitdzorf, R. F., 507 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Solicitor Examiner. 

Smith, Irving, rst & Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Adv. Dept. The /imes. 

Sexton, L, E., roth & Market, San Francisco. 
Sunset Advertising Agency. 

Staniford, Geo. F., Fresno, Cal. Sec. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Stabler, H. P., Yuba City, Cal. Chairman 
Adv. Com. Fruit Growers. 

Stubbs, A. S,, San Jose, Cal. Mgr. Cal. 
Package Fruit Co. 

Sunderland, A. E., Fresno, Cal. Fresno Home 
Packing Co. 

Swasey, E. M., 107 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. Barnhart & Swasey Adv. Agency. 

Stone. C. H., 514 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Bus. Mgr. Saturday Post. 

Stone, A. L.,117 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Adv. Mgr, Feldenheimers. 

Varney, Thos. H. B., roth & Market Sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. Varney & Green. 

Wagar, Chas. P., 120 N. Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Mgr. Med. & Surgical 
Reporter. 

Wheeler, M. I., 5th & Central, Los Angeles. 
American Laundry. 

Worthington, Mrs. A. J., Newman, Cal, Ad 


Writer. 


a ae 
PROBABLY NO MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE. 


Most New Yorkers have learned 
through experience to recognize and 
discard the circulars with which their 
letter boxes are stuffed and, whether 
they come by mail or are slipped into 
the box carefully addressed to the 
right name, a large percentage find 
their way into the waste basket un- 
opened. 

Recognizing this fact, an insurance 
company has hit upon a new idea. 
Instead of sending out a man to copy 
off the addresses on the letter boxes 
in the apartment houses, they send out 
a distributor provided with a package 
of circulars and a lead pencil. He 
goes from house to house addressing 
an envelope to each box, and the en- 
velope has the appearance of a_ note 
hurriedly scribbled by some friend and 
dropped into the slot. In nine cases 
out of ten the inclosure is looked at 
through pure curiosity.—The Sun, 


re +> 
ALL HE WANTED. 


Thespian (writing ad)—If the thief 
who broke into Hamlet Hamfatter’s 
rooms last night and stole a five-thou- 
sand-dollar diamond stud_set in a blue 
polka-dot shirt, will be so good as to 
return the shirt—he may keep the dia- 
mond. No questions asked!—Puck. 


WOMEN LIKE THE ADS OF THE 
BIGGEST DEPARTMENT 
STORES. 

The actual news value of advertising, 
and especialy of the department store 
advertising, is more fully appreciatcd in 
the circulation rooms of the big news- 
papers than in the editorial rooms. 
That the big page and two page ad- 
vertisements possess a distinctive charm 
for the subscribcr, especially for the 
women of the household, is beyond 
denying, even were there a disposition 
to belittle the force of the bargain 
counter in the daily life of the people. 
A publisher, quoted with approval by 
the Editor and Publisher, says he 
would rather have ten pages of ad- 
vertising from one hundred advertisers 
than the same number of pages from 
ten advertisers. That condition is 
ideal, but, unfortunately, it is the ideal 
condition that is never realized. Let 
it be supposed that the publisher real- 
ized his ideal. Let it also be supposed 
that his rival secured the department 
store advertising of his city. About 
how long does the publisher think he 
would retain this one hundred adver- 
tisers and the subscription list that 

had made them possible. 

He might hold the advertisers a 
month or two. He certainly would 
not hold the subscribers that long. 
The women of the households would 
see to it that the paper which came 
into their doors was the one contain- 
ing the department store advertising, 
and that one would not be his paper.— 
Circulation Manager. 

Pn Si 9 Perenen 


COUNTRY WEEKLIES INCREASE 
PRICES. 


The doctrine of raising the sub- 
scription price, not lowering it, is 
spreading. It had its birth in Wilkes- 
barre. Then it spread to the week- 
lies of Michigan. Now it is heard in 
the South. To-morrow it wil be mov- 
ing for better things in California. 
The movement ought to become gen- 
eral, for there is no more reason for 
giving to the public its daily or week- 
ly reading for less than the cost of 
production than there is for giving in 
its meat or its bread for less than 
the cost of production. The publisher 
of the Wilmington, N. C., Messenger 
has taken the view of this magazine 
upon the price question and written 
vigorously. He says: 

“The Gastonia Gazette announces 
that it will advance the price of its 
subscription from one dollar to one 
dollar and a half a year. This is not 
done because of any contemplated en- 
largement or material improvement of 
the paper, but, as the editor says, for 
purely business reasons. The increased 
cost of living and of labor in the 
printing business and the advance in 
the price of paper has made this in- 
crease of fifty per cent in the price 
of the paper a necessity. 

“We are not surprised at the an- 
nouncement. We do not see how an 
editor can issue a first-class weekly 
paper for the small subscription price 
of one dollar a year. < eS 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of mouey cau buy a place in this list fora paper uot having the 
requisite qualification. 


ty 


we 








Advertisements under this p are p from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have suomitted for 
(hat edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signea and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+). 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


(@™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
sine (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 
a full year, 10 per cent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
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.D accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


‘ALABAMA. 
Athens. Limestone Democrat, weekly. R. H. 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. first 5 mos. 1905,1,082. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. ee | average for 1904, 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
less than 2,750. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Freano. Evening Democrat. Average, 1904, 
4.070; April, 1905, 5.195. Williams & Law- 
rence. N. Y. & Chicago. 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times. 
weekly average for 1904, 27.108, 

San F ranciaco, Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending April, 
1905, 62,278, Sunday, $8,256. 

San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
Herald, Average 1904, 10,578. 

San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. hannan Co.. werage 1904, 9,125. 
May, 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay's Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual aterage for 1904, 10.926, 
Denver, i, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 


lishing Co. Average for 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor June, 1905,46,055. Gain, 1,478. 

&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. Z 
Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559, 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Actual 
av. for 1904,18,618; Sunday, 11,107. 


New London. Day, ev’g. Aver. 1904. 5,855. 
ae § mee. 1905, 6,055. EH. Katz, Spec. Ad 


Nerwalk, Evening Hour. Daily arerage year 
ending Dec., 1904,8.217. Apr:icire., as certified 
by Ass’n Am. Adv’rs, all returns deducted, 2,869. 
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“T have the served 
at my place of business, but 
the CALListhe paper! sub- 
scribe for at my home.”’ 


That is an expresssion one 
may hear many times in San 
Francisco. 

And it is a condition which 
creates a value beyond the mere 
figures of circulation, for it does 
not require much thought to de- 
termine the fact that the homes’ 
are the source of revenue to an 
advertiser. 

That is where the bulk of the 
circulation of The San Fran- 
cisco Call goes—inthe homes. 

And besides it is a big circu- 
lation: 

62,000 Dail 

88,000 Sender guaranteed 
reaching a vast purchasing ele- 
ment. 

Can you afford to ignore it in 
your efforts to reach Pacific 
Coast patronage. 

EASTERN OFFICES: 
30 TripuNe Buitpinc, New York, 

MARQUETTE BuILuINnG, CHICAGO. 











Norwich, Bulletin, morning. Average for 1903, 
4.988; for 1904, 5,850; now, 6,188. 


Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1904, 
5.770. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Evening. Ave - 
anteed pon = Rage oy 11460. senietaal 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only morni 


. Three mos, end, Dec., 1W4, 10,074. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 











Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904, 85,502 (©©). 
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GUARANTEED | 








In the State of Colorado the Denver 
| Post is the only newspaper which possesses 

the Guarantee Star, which signifies that 
| the publishers of Rowell’s American News- 
| paper Directory will pay one hundred 
dollars forfeit to the first person who suc- 
cessfully controverts the accuracy of the 
Post’s statement, as given in the 1905 
issue of the Directory. 
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GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, May, 
$905, 46,544, Sy.46,820. Semi-weekly 55.988. 
Atlanta, News. Actucl daily average 1904, 
24.280. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. ¥. & Chi. 


Augusta, Genie 
1904 average. daily 





Only morning paper. 
1: Sunday 7,480. 


Nashville, Herald. «rerage for March, April 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So, Georgia. 
IDAHO. 


Bolae, Evening Capital News. Daily average 
1904, 8.296; average February, Ho 4,580. 
Actual circulation March 1, 1905, 4,815. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bunker Hill, Gazette-News, weekly. Aver- 
age first 5 mos, 1905,1,681. All home print. 





Cairo. Bulletin. Daiiy and Sunday average 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 2,220. 


Cairo. Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 
weekly, 1,127. 
Champaign. News. First 3 mos. 1906. no issue 
of daily less than 2,800; 8.800; weekly, 8,800. 
Chieago, Bakers’ Helper Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Ar Average for 1904,4,100 (OO 


Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052, 





Chicago, Gregg Writer. monthly. ee 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,750. 


Chicago, Inland l’rinter. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1904, 18,812 (OO). 


Kewanee, Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ist 4mos,’05, 8,802. 


Peoria, Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, "18,525. 

Ohicago, Record-Herald. Average 1904, daily 
145.761, sp ge B 199.400. dooreme Are four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501. 
&@The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 





Peorta. Star, evenings ana Sunday mornin 
Actual average for 1904, d'y 21.528, S’y 9.95 


INDIANA. 
Evanaville. Ee TE daily and 8. Courier Co., 
b. Act. av. 03, 12.6 (244. Sworn av. és. 12.- 


Bai. ie ieee Thompoun. Sp. Rep.,N. : 2 t Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Star. Arer net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 83,274. 

Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685. 

Muncle, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and unsold copies deducted), 28,781. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, nae weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, 2 1904, 28, 
s Riehmond, sun-Telegram. reed av. 1904, dy. 

761. 

South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1904, 6,589. Sworn aver. for May, oh 7,181. 


te. Star. Ar. net sales 1904 (all 
pabacait conan copies deducted), 21.288. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily — Se 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2,068: wy.. 8.2 
IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. city ctres’ n. Sworn aver. May, 1905, 7,890. 
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Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1904, 9.895. 
Daily aver, June, 1905,10.570, Cir. guar. pecter 
than all other Davenport dai daiiies combin 


Des Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1904, 86,8388. 
Present circulation over 89.000, 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week thanany 
competitor in seven. 


Dea Moines, News. di daily. Actual average for 
1904, 42.620. B.D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago. 


Dea Moines, Wallace's Pamser, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 36.8 


eokuk. Ga‘e City, Daily av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1905, 3.298. 





Muaeatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904. 5.240, 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, March, 1905, 5,452, 


Ottumwa. Courier. Daily average for first 
4 mos, 1905, &,484, Tri-weekly average for first 4 
mos. 1905, 8,028. 


Sioux oy ” ty, Average for 1904, 
sworn, 1,284. r May, 1905, 24,240, 
Privts oul news wa tnost foret and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Clty. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,678: May, 1905, 24,295. 
m.... paper of largest circulation and advertis- 
tronage. Ninety per cent of Sioux City’s 
ren . a + the Tribune. 
bsolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the Tribune is guaranteed by the 
EAL publishers of Rowell’s American 
AN Newspaper Directory, who will 
TEED pay one hundred do lars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


KANSAS. 
Topeka, Western School Journal. educational 
monthly. Average for 1904, 7,308. 
KENTUCKY. 


x aretiere, Democrat. Best wy.; best sec. 
Ky.; best results toadv. Provenav. cir. 8.582. 


Paducah. News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2.904. Yearending Dec. 31, 1904, 8,008. 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for April, 1905 
8,626, ° ee ae 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. first five months 1905, 22,084. 





New Orleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Flkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 


ds 


Auguata. Comfort, m: H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1904, 1 (209,641, 


angor. Comore. Average for 1904, daily 
8, tye weekly 28.887 


Dover. Fiemmaue Observer. 
average 1904, 1,918 


Lewiaton. Seats Journal, daily. Aver. for 
190k, 7,524 (©@), weekly 17.450 (@ ©). 


Phillips.Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1904, 8,180. 


Portland, Evening Expres a. Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. Sun ‘elegram, 8,476, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishing Company. 
Average 194, 58,784. For 
Law June, 1905, 59, 

The absolute correctness of the 

TEEO latest circulation rating accorded 


Actual weekly 





publishers of Rowell's Americar. 
Newspaper Directory. who will pay one hundred 
dollars to "the Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boator., Evening Transcript(@@)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Boston, Post Average Fs 1908, daily. 17%. 
BOs; for 1904. 211.221. ston Sunday Post, 
average for 1903, 160,421: for 1904, 17¢.664. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
England, whether morning or ped nem or morn: 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New England. 
Daly rate, 20 cents per agate line, flat, run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The best 
advertising propositions in New England. 

Boston. Globe. Average for 1904, daily, 19%.- 
70S. Sunday, 298.868. “Largest Circulation 
Dailu of any two cent paper in the United States. 
10,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” dvertisements go in 
morviug and afternoon editions for one price. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran 

fAtlat=my teed by the publishers of 

r NS the American Newspaper 

EE Directory, who will pay one- 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


JUNE, 1905. 


DAILY. SUNDAY. 








188,791 | 
188,425 
189,664 


187,794 | 
301,829 


299,903 





186,630 
187.564 








Total 4,897.455 | 1,205,401 


Daily Average, - 188,363 
Sunday Average, 301,350 


Perfect copies printed for sale. 
CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Jr.. 
Busin 












ess Manager. 
July 1, 1905. 
Boaton. Traveler. Kst. 182%, Actual daily av. 
1902, 73.352. In 1903.%76.666. For 1904, aver- 
age dc circulation. 81,085 es. 





Lieps.: Smith & Thompson. N. ¥. and Chicago. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age jirst 5 mos, 1905, 208.420. No issue iess 
than 200,000, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for /904. 12,617. 


Worcester. [’Opinion_ Publique, daily (© ©). 
Puid average for 1904. 4,782. 
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Boston, MAss, June 30, 1905. 


CIRCULATION 





OF THE 


Daily Post 





Sunday Post 





Day by Day for the 


Month of June, 


June. Sunpay. 


REE 190,570 


Total, Daily Post, 
26 day8......00. 


Total, S’day Post, 
ym 750,085 


Dat ty AVERAGE.... 
Sunpay Averace..189,771 


1905. 


DaILy. 
228,200 
228,850 
229,970 
231,400 
228,340 
228,800 
227,600 
228,420 
231,860 


229,800 
228,600 
229,500 
229,640 
280,950 
231,500 


233,400 
230,580 
231,170 


', 


232,360 


236, 160 
237,110 
236,640 


234,640 
232.080 


6,018,950 


231,498 
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MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. Average 
1904, 44,807. Average 3 mos. 1905, 45,916. 


Grand Rapida, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda ers its field, Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) an estern estern Michigan ( pop, 750,000), 


Jackson, Press and Patric Patriot. Actual daily av- 
eraye for 1904, 6,605. Av. May, 1905, 7,276. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last six 
mos. 1904, dy. 9,812. Dec. 10,086, 8.-w. 9,511, 





Kalamazoo, Gazette, d’y. Yr. at May, ’05, 
10,808; May, 11,087. Largest cire’n by 4,500. 





Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 1904, 10,288; June, 1905, 12,749. 


Saginaw, Evening News. daily. Average for 
1904, 4. 816. June, 1905, 17,844, 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News, daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4,212,. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mim poll ska Amerik 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 





Posten. 


— sm Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 194. 
duly average, S%,927 3 last quurter of 
19s was 92.222; Sunday 71.221. Daily 
average for April, 1905, was 92,528 
net: Sunday, 78.828. 

CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to nave a larger circulu- 
tion than any other Minneup- 
olis newspaper's evening edi- 


GVA tion. he carrier-delivery of 
AN th? daily Tribune in Mmueap 
TEED olisis many thousands greater 


than that of any other news- 
pe ’ “} ha gl od 
by Am. News. alone exceeds 40.000 daily ‘he 
Paper Direc. Tribune isn the recognized 

to: ant Ad paper of Minne- 
apolia. 


‘ 


ry. 


Minneapolia. farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week- 
W.J.Murphy,pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


Minneupolis. Farm, stock and Home, semi 
monthly. Actual average 14,79.750. Actuui 
averuge first six months 1905. 86,295. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
is guarauteed by the Americau 

Alar Newspaper Directory, Circulation is 

AN practically confined to the farmers 

TEED of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section must profitably. 


Minneapolts. Journal, daily. Journal Print 
ing Co. arer. for 1908, 57.0893 194, 64.833 ; 
first 6 mos, 1905, 67.849: June, 1905, 67.075. 

The absolute accuracy#of the 
Journal’s circulation ratin is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
AAW paper Directory. It reaches a 

AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and goes ‘into more homes 

F than any prper in its jleld. It 

brings results. 


&t. Paul. Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
January, 195, 69.501, ST. PAUL'S LEAD 
ING NEWSPAPER. W’y aver. 1904, 78,951. 

Panl. News, daily. Actual average for 
am ‘36,204. B. D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago 

St. Pani. The Farmer. s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with wo Circulation for year endi9 
Dec., 194, 38.4 

&t. Paul. sma Actual average 1904, 
dy. 12.685, wy. 28.637. Sonntagsblatt 2s, 640: 


MISSISSIPPI. 


nat ge Progress. ev’g. Av. d’y cire.,y’" 
end’g Jan., 195, 2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing 


MISSOURI. 


Clinton. Republican. W’yar. last 6 mos, 1916, 
8.840, D’y.est. Apr., 04; av. last 6 mos.’04, 506, 
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Kanane City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114, weekly 199,890. 

Kanane City, World, daily. Actual average 
for 1904, 61,473. B. D. Butler, N, Y. & Chicago. 


St. Joneph, News and Press. Cire. ‘st 3 mos, 
1905, 8,469. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 





St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). lL astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louisa. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly, Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
‘daily average for 1904,15,289. 
For March, 1905, 16,862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


In Nebraska 


There is one daily paper that has 
a circulation above suspicion, 


The Lincoln 
Daily Star 


Published Every Afternoon 
and Sunday Morning 


Its average net daily circulation, exclusive 
of the Sunday morning edition, exceeds 


16,000 


the largest . irwel of any daily 
newspaper published at the capital of 
Nebraska. 

Circulation investigated by the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, and 
guaranteed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 

Write it in the contract — ‘‘16 000 
daily circulation proven: or no pay. 


PAYNE & YOUNG 
Foreign Representatives 
750 Marquette Bidg. 105 Potter _ 


Shicago. New York. 
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Lincoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,367. 


Lineoln., Freie Press, weekly. ial 
for year ending January, 195, 149,281, 

Lineoln, Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26,838; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 

We reach Western business men. Do you want 
to? OMAHA COMMERCIAL, Omaha, Neb. 


Omaha. Den Danske Pioneer. wy. Sophus F. 
Neple Pub. Co. Average for 1904, 81.628. 





Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1904 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





| for 6 mos. ending April sth, '05, 8,286, 





Nashua, Telegraph, dy andwy. Daily aver. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. Daily Megeaefe Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end. Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 


Jeraey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1904, 21,106. First 3 mos. 1905, 22,689. 


Newark.Evening News. Evening News Pub 
Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,644. 
NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 

1904, 18,288. it’s the the leading paper. 
Albany, Times- Union. ever every evening. Est. 1856. 

Ar. for £80,487 ; Jan.,Feb.,&Mar.,’05,88,594. 

Batavia, News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. Average 1904, 6,7 a7. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunday 79, 
882; daily 50,946; Enquirer, even., 82.702. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88,457; March, 1905, 96.794. 


Catekill. Recorder, week! Hall, edi- 
tor. Av. yr. eudg. Muy. ’05, 8 05, eat ‘May, 8,752. 


Pe tn Leader. . evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905, 6,428, 


Cortiand, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 

Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
2,918. Westchester County's leading puper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
3,000 more than all other Newb’ gh paperscomuined. 








New York City. 
Army &Navy Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekiy 
arerage for 52 issues, 1904, 9.871 {O9) Only 
Military paper awarded ** Gold Mark. 


Baker’s Review monthly. W. k. Gregory Co., 
pubiishers. Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, —. month! a. & 
ziver Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,025, pr 
eut circulation, 50,000. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), aa" 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 194, 26,662(© 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904,7,292. 


Gaelic American, weekly. Actual arerage for 
1904, 8,179; 23 weeks in 195, 28,150. 


Haberdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7.000, Binders’ c rit and Post 
receipts distributed moni ‘monthly t to advertisers. 


Ie ae Dealers’ Magasin my TY oom. 
n 1994, @ issue, 1 Pad ( ) 
D. T. MALLET, Pub., ub. 255 Broadway. 
Leslie’s Weekly. “Actual a aver. year end, Aug. 
1904, 69,077, J . Gv. over 85.000 weekly. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Average 
circulation for 1904, 248.94 
Preseut average circulation 800,169. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Sor 1904, 5.509. 


National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1904 av. cir. 6,801. 


The People’s Memotemerst, 525.166 monthly 
Good Literature, 452.988 monthly, average cir- 
culations for pay : id-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, isher. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17,992; 1904, 19,547. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Da:ly arerage Brerage 1904, 11,085. 


The World. Actual aver. fo aver. for 1904, Morn., 802 
885, Evening, 879,785, Sunday, 488 484. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,< 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. _ 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, BV.000 ; & } years’ average, 80.108, 


Seheneetady, Gazette, ete, dail y. A. N. Liecty. 
ictual average for 1903, 11, 1903, 11.628, 1904, 12.674. 

Syracuse. Evening Ileraid. Heraid. daily. Herald Co 
pub. Aver, 1904, daily 35.648. Sunday 0.161. 

Utlea. National fpqornnt Contractor, mo 
Average for 1904, 2,62 

Utiea. Press. daily. ~ A. Meyer, publisher. 

Average for 1904, 14,879 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte. agg I ie Care aay tt 
newspa; ily aver. 1904, 6, 
Sunday, S408, semi-weekly, 4,496. F : 

Raleigh. Biblical Recorder. weekly. Average 
1903,8.872, Average 1W4, 9,756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand | Forks. Herald, dy.av. for yr end. Feb., 
05. 6.096. Will guar. 6.000 Sor yr..N. Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell, N.Y. Rep. 





= 
Akron. Beacon Jo' Average ir endt 
April, 1905, 10,815, N. Yu ~ Las oy ple Court. 


aoa and, Plain 1841. Actual 
ay we -_ Pw rts 2 68,198. 
— 19065, 262 daily; laily; Sunday, 7: 705. 
Dayton, Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest oy paid ‘full rates. ae 





¥ n, Vi . D’y av. 04,122,020. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, a2 N.Y. & Chicago. 


Sanenettin, pa ilenal, daily, al, daily, reaches 8. E. Ohio. 
uarantees 5,000. Average for 1904, 5170, 


Zanesville. times Recorder. Sworn av. ist 2 
mos, 1905. 10.855. rd double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess oe coda competitors, 

OKLAHOMA 

Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 

average 1904, $8,898. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. 8 
Average circulation diving 1904, 21, 371 _ 
Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual arer- 
age for May, 195, 21,781; actual average 
during 1904, 15.204. 


PENNSYLVAN IA. 
N "| Pomc, 20 Bway” F F. ? i Northrup, Mgr _ 


se =i al ident. 
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The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following a shows the actual cir- 
culation of = ULLETIN for each day in the 
month of June, 1 
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‘otal for 26 days, 5,724,642 copies. 
NET AVEKAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,178 copies per day 


The BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted 

LiAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 


PHILADELPHIA, siuly 6. 6,1 
in Philadelphia seanty everybody reads the 
BULLETIN. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY CIRCULATION 
The following mes shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE Py oe — for each 
day in the month of 
163, 


856 














SSrser=es 


Total for 27 days 4 492,999 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY, 


166,407 copies per day 


sanctaY H. WARBURTON, President. 
PHILADELPHLA, June 3, 1905. 
Marriaburg. Telegraph. 
end’g May, 11,5843 May, 12, Biss. Best tn 
Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, m’y. 
Av, 1904, 3,004; av. 1st 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 
Philadelphia, German jerman Daily Gazette. 
otreulation Ve04, dast 49.088. Sunday & 87, S98. 
Sworn statement. Cir. books open. 
cal, Hotatobto, Txem. Daily average year end- 
g Dec. 31, 1904, 118.242 net copies sold. 
Patiadelptte. Sunday School Times, weekly. 
Average for 1904, 92.518. Send for rates to 
ous Press Association, Philadeipuia. 


Philadelphia. The * epee World. Actual 


<4 














average for 1904, 11,764, 
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Philadetphia, Farm Journsl, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishers Average 
for rage 598.880, ean Ink awarded the 


inscription 
awarded June 25th, 1902, by 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Liitle 
« deatatoonsiae™ in the Art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
“ Journal. After acanvass:1g 
“of merits extending over a 


“ period nalf . year, among all 
“ those ublished { u the ‘United States has been 
- pronounced | the one that best serves its purpose 
“asan and Sor the agricultu- 
“ral population, and as an efectiveand economi- 
“cal mediu m for communicating with them 
“ through iisa advertising columns.’’ 

Svtihore, leter World, wy. Av. 1904, 22, 
618. Reaches best paid class of workmen inU.8. 

Pottartte. Evening Chron Chronicle. Officialcounty 
organ. Daily average 1904, 6.7572. 

Weat Chester. Locai News. daily. W. H. 
Hodgson. Average a 1904, 15.1890. 

Williamaport. Gr America’s Greatest 
by +4 Av. pn "1905 285.756. Smith 

& Thompson, keps., New York and Chicago. 

York, Dispatch, daily. Loma ad Sor 1904, 
8,974. Enters two-thiras of York homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
Sour months ending April 29th, 1905, 16,804. 

Providenee, Daily Journal, 17.290 (QO). 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin 87, 886 
average 1904. Provi idence Jou ee Co.. pubs 

Weaterly, Sun. Geo. Geo. H. Utter pe ian e 
(90h, 4,480. Only daily in 80. Rhode . 


SOUTH cametina. 

Oharieaton, Evening Post. Actual 4 aver, 
‘or jirst 3 months 195 4,110. Apr. 4,458. 

Columbla, State, Actual average ~ 1904, 
taily Lag oe copies, (ae r yoo semi-weekly 
2.251, Sunday 9.4 ). Act. aver. or first 
4 pont of 1905, daily 8,3393 Sunday 0,428, 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
AN the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattensene, Crabtree's Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88,082, 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
Jan. 31, 1905, 15,060 (4). Weekly 
average 1904, 14,518 
One of only se papers in a ine 


South, and ou 
Tennessee Sn I op AE... 
tar. The leader in news, circula- 


tion, influence and advertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,482. Led near- 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in advert’ng. 04, 6 days vs. 7. 
ot". ng ay Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
Ave 840, daily 88.965. Sunday 
teoee. weekly 86.8 *, by” Smith & Thomp- 
son, Representat ives N. ¥.& N. ¥. Chicago. 


Aye Banner, daily. Fog 4 Aver. or. ear —_ 
he 190, ».74 on 
daily eligi to Roll of Hon 
TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle, pate @ 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily ena 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

El Paso. Herald, Av.’04,4,211 ; May.’05,5,015. 
Merchants’canvass showed d Herald tn 80%, of El 
homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Roll of 
Honor. J.P. Smart, 150 Nassau St.. N. Y. direct 
representative. 

San jog. Standard, ndard, weekly Average for 
1904, 2,90: 
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VERMONT. 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, 1904 
8.161 


Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. ’03, 5.566, 
04,6.682. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Assoc’n vf American Advertisers. 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
3 mos., 7,024; last month, 7.847. 


Rutland, Herald. Average 1904, 8 oe. Av- 
rage 3 months ending June /, 1904, “avs 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; 1905, April, 
ll, 090: May, 11,287; June, 11,542. 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily onrass 1904, 2%, “gin & (see American News 
paper Directory). It has uo equal in pulling 
power between Washington and Atlanta, = 


Riehmond, Times-Dispatch, 
mornin Maas i 
Actual daily ome ear ~ 
GAA ing December. 1904, 20,172. High 
price circulation with no waste 
repo or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes, The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct., 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun- 
day. By Jar iurgest daily and Sunday in State. 


Tacoma. News. Daily aver age 5 months eud- 
ing May 31, 16,327. ¥. Saturday issue, 17.495. 


Tacoma. Ledg er. ~ Dy. av. av. 1904, 14.8643 Sy., 
18,475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 4 mos., ending Jan. 
31, 1905, Daily, 14,696, Sunday, 19, 31s. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, wy, 5 R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820 (1054). 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid on. 911.517 (3h). 
Sunday paid circ., 11,988 (3). For 42months up 
to April 1,195. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av./904, 
26.201; May, 195, 26.515 (©). 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Yr. end. May, 1905,87.461. May, 1905,40,782, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. sun fet 
1904, 7.281. December, 1904, 7.426 
Wisconsin Agriculturiat. Racine, Wik., 
Weekly. Estab. 1877. The only 
Wisconsin paper whose circulau 
tion +8 guaranteed by the Amer- 
1can Newspaper Directory. Actual 
average. for 1908.88.18 1: for 1904, 
7.254; for year ended March 36, 
1905, 88. ‘960. N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 








WYOMING. 


Cc bevemee Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1904, 3,986 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vaneouver. Province. daily, W.C. Nichol, 
ublisher, Average for 1904,%,426; average for 
lay, 1935, 8,942. 


Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (2). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, dail and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1904. daily. 25,698; weekly, 15,801. 
Daily, May, 1905, 29,274. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordvesten, Western Canada’s 
German newspaper, covers the German sp: ak- 
ing population of over 150,000—its exclusive field. 
Average for 1904.11,892 ; average for 12 months 
ending April 30, 1905, 12, 224. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December. 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Nalifax, Herald (© 9 Evening Mail, 
Circulation, 1904, 15,68 Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Arerage for 1904, 6,000. 


Toronto. Evening Telegram. Daily, aver. 
1904, 31,884. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto, Star, daily. Sworn average cir- 
culation for March 195,89,021, Largest cir- 
culation of any evening paper published in 
Ontario. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn average daiiycir- 
culution for May, 1905, 89.229. Advertising 
rate 3%c. flat, run of paper. The largest cir- 
—- of any evening paper published in On- 
ario. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. !808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 28, 850; weekly, 18,886. 


Montreal. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi-mouthly, Average 1904, 61,427. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co., 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904. daily, 
80,259; Av. Mar., 05, 95.826. Sat., 118.892, 

Montreal. Le Canada. Actual average 1904— 
daily, 19.287; weekly. 18.757. 


Montreal, Star.dvy.&wy. Graham &Co, Av. 
Sor 03, dy. 55,127. wy. 122.269. Av. for 1904 
dy. 56,795, wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. Daily ee , Cannan av. 
1904, 4,917; June, 1905, 6,08 
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(©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS©6O) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and twelve are ined above. uished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©), the meaning of which is ss a 


. Announcements under this 


bifeati 


having the gold merks in the 





20 cents per line 


4 oy > lines (the smallest advertisement accept: d) cost 


ry, 
320: 80 tor a full year, 10 per cent p hg or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advauce. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING STAR (©O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act.av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,588 (QO), S’y 42.819, Wy 107,925. 
THE MORNING NEWS @ ©). Savannah, Ga 

A good newspaper in every sense; with a well-to- 
do-chentele, with many wants and ample means. 
Ony morning daily within one hundred miles. 

ILLINOIS, 

CHICAGO GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@©). 
Largest circulation; best in 5 best in point of quality. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this — because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER - SOURTAL (0 ©). 

Best paper in city ; read read by b best peopl 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON PILOT (@©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 

BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER Si ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation unive 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE awl is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD (@6), Boston, is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (@©). 
Only national paper in its field. 








Te" NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


milling and r trade re over the wo world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookly 
THE POST EXPRESS (@@ (09. Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertising medium in t in this section. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@@). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


' THK IRON AGE (QO), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its representative fields. 
ENGINEERING NEWS (QO©).—The leading pa- 
per in the me .— Herald, Syracuse. 
ews prints more transient ads than all 
other technical papers; 1% & 3c. a word. 7ry it. 


VOGUE (©6), the authority on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a year. 364 5th Ave., New York, 


ganew ans DE. Sage th ata 
le issue, 1 
Ber MALLY TT. Pub.. 253 ub.. 263 Broaaway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@¢ (OO). Whoever men- 
s America’s lending newspapers mentions 
New York HERALD first. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and dumestic 
electricai purchasers: largest weekly circulation, 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL .©©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
— in every community who know more 

han all the others. ‘Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW rr TRIBUNE © (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Establis! conservative, clean 
and up-to- “--y pdt whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©) bears “All the 
news that’s fit to print” into over 100,000 homes 
within 25 miles of Times Square every morn- 
ing; rigidly censors its advertising columns, a 
quantity of quality. 

O1lO. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©). Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. st advertising 
meaium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS (© ©) is a Gold- 

Mark newspaper and a Roll of Honor dy 

per—the two most desirable characteristics for 

any newspaper to have. Circulation, daily 
sworn average for 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (©©)—Inderendence 
Hall and PUBLIC LEDGER are Philadelphia’s 
landmarks; the only paper allowed in thousands 
of Philadelphia homes. Circulation 7. larger 
than in 70 years. Advertisements April and 
May, 1905, GAINED 25,000 over same months 1904 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ©o® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. argest home 
delivered circuation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (©©), Colsenttn, 8. C., reaches 

every part of South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©) the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certiticate from the Association of 
American Advertisers of bona’ fide circulation. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers who have gotten splendid 
results from LANDMARK. 

WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 

(@©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 
CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (O©) pes oe EVEN- 

ING MAIL. Circulation 15.683, flat 


THE TORONTO TO GLOBE (00) 


a, larger cir ge a than any other mornin 
paper in Canad 8. representa’ atives, BRIGH 
Boyce Bldg., 








& VEREE, Tribune Bidg., N. Y.; 
Chicago. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








COLORADO. 
HE Denver Post. Sunday edition. July 2, 
1905, contained 5,194 different classified ads. 
a total of 106310 columns. The Post is the om 


per line each insertion, seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
4) population ; 3 working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
TEs EVENING and SUNDAY STAR, Washington, 
(© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT pm of any other paper. Rate ic. a word 


ILLINOIS, 
pron (Tll.) JouRNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
he prosperous people of ( — Illinois. 

Rate, one cent per word each iss 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. is the city’s 
“want ad” directory and one of the Frias 

est “want-ad” mediums of the country. It has 
no Sunday issue, ry - ublished every evening 
except Suadays and holidays. During the year 
904 the paper was usted 310 mare; S durin, spay Bers that 








time it p 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 vital - ad 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted tu the DaiLy News office by telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used exclu: rity for the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 

agencies and from thousands of indtvidveal cus- 
tomers ——— Chicago and its adjoining 
territo These advertisements are, for the 


TS Muncie STAR is the recognized Want ad 

edium of Muncie. It prints tour times as 
much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 





IOWA. 

T. Des Mojnes CAPITAL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in the city of bes Moines of 
— newspaper. It is the want ad medium 

of owa. Rate, one centa word. By the month, 

i line, It is published six evenings a week. 
urday the big day. 


MAINE, 


TS EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
all other Po:tiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
as Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium o: Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
25 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILy ENTER- 
©) PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Wantads Circulation exceeds | 


a BOsTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the t 
resort guide for New Englanders, ‘lhey 
expect to find all good places listed in its adver 

tising columns, 


‘IS HE Boston TRAVELER pu publishes more Want 

adver ange than any Other exciusively even 
ing paper in its field. and every advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


I OSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 1904, 
carried 141,353 more “Want” ads than an ang 
other nen oe paper. It ; printed a tocal of 417; 





convenience of the readers, carefully 
under 199 different classification headings. No 
free “want-ads” are published. The DaILy NEws 
rigidly all ble advertising. 
The value of the classified columns of the DAILY 
NEws to the vertisers is shown by the very 
rapid growth of this kind of advertisingin the 
paper. During the year 190% it increased 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithstanding an increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a day 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English Jan- 
foage in, around or about Chicago reads the 
AILY NEWS,” says the Post-office Review. 





INDIANA. 


i HE Terre Haute Stark carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one cent per wo! 


Ts ee 7 News during the es 
printed 125,207 more classified advertise- 
ments than ail other dailies of Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want ads during that time 


6 ge Star League. composed of Indianapolis 

STAR. Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices, Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
soa per word; combined rate, two cents per 
word. 


na’ 
4.275 — more than <r by any cies Te- 
dianapolis newspaper for the same per’ e 
News in Decem' ber 1904. printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. The 
Indianapolis STaR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


HE Marion LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 





and every one of them 
was paid for at +4 regular card rate, and there 
were no trades, deals or discounts. 


MICHIGAN. 


— AGINAW CouURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
jay paper; result wetter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 11,500; le. word; gc. su uent. 


MINNESOTA. 


RE Minneapolis JoURNAL carried over 39 

r cent more Want ads a June, 

1905, than any other Minneapolis daily. No free 

Wants and no objectionable Wants. Circulation, 

1993, 57.039; 1904. igi first 6 months 1905, 67,349; 
June, 1905, 67.075 


Ts MINNKAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 

Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis dailv and has over 92,000 subscribers, 
which is 25.000 each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis. by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis —_ apap anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in hang 


AE St. Pau! DIsPatcn is St. Paul’s Want Ad 
Direc cory. carrying more advertising than 
all other r St. ‘aul mediums combined. The guar- 
anteed paid circulation of the St Paul Dispatcu 
for year ending March 31, 1905, 57,668; for March, 
; for April 60,541; for May, 62727, this in- 
crease caused by thorough canvassing—no pre- 
miums. Thonsands of people use it coctetrety 
and everybody includes it - their list No free 
want ads are published and objectionable adver- 
tising is rigidly excluded. The May advertising 
shows a daily increase of over 602 lines in three 
months. Seven telephone trunk , aes assist in 
receiving this classified business 
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MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin Giope carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


NH Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
includin, Randey one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA, 
HE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 


“Want Ad” medium ; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; ‘300 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JourNaL AND NEws, combined cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a word. 

HE Lincoln DatLy STaR, the best ‘Want Ad” 

me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guaranteed 

circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. ates, 1 cent 

word. Sunday W ant ads Yeceive extra in- 

sertion in Saturuay afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. Daly Stak. Lincoln. Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 


aos BD DatLy JouRNAL—Leading Home 
per § l0to 4 _. Only “Want” Med- 
jum, Pent ‘a-word. _Largest circulation. 


weewasex. B..2., “Ferm J ir ZEITUNG (Daily and 
AN, Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 
FS ree tee is the best afternoon Want 
ad D 





LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


DASt ARGUS, Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in County. 





PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily ossenae circulation for 
une: 


220,178 copies per day. 


“In Piiadeihis nearly everybod 
he Bulletin.” ’ 


(See Roll of wr to 


A KNOWN PULLER 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE 


has proven itself to be the best adver- 
tising medium in Philadelphia, and 
we have tried practically all of the 
Philadelphia papers. 
. FREDK. THORNE, Adv. Mgr. 
orce of Life Chem. Co. New York: 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
M.HE Columbia STaTE (OO) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
—_ Burlington DaiLy News is the popular 
aper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches S owiee as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
anv advertiser in Burlington territory. 


VIRGINIA. 
HE News jase. peel ublished Loree atime 
—*, Sunda: 3 ichmond La 





N Binghamton the LvaDER carries largest 
ronage; hence pays best. BECK WIT as 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in "Buffalo ana the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


7 TimES-UNION. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
arantees a circulation greater than all other 
y papers in that city. 


= INK. peaeanes 8 weekly. The rec- 
ognize d leading tad medium for 
want ad alone. mail lan articles, aavertis- 
rut novelties, printing. Lage: circulars, 
ber  saesee, Office devices. adwriting, If- 
making, and practically anything which 
one and ap} is to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


. Ono. 
}* Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


‘i Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; 4c. a word net. 


b ge gy VinpIcaToR—Leading “Want” 
le. per word. Largest circulation 


ee MANSFIFLD News pobtiaies daily more 

Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 
any oe 20 words or less 3 ip retanigil chy 
or less, one cent per each addit 





OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


ci y jong odds (28, _ ols ‘l year) and 
the parce hed want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified eaves, one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as Jess than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
0) r of its class carries as many Want 
olens the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Depertor. 
Wisconsin. 


J aeav LE GAZETTE, « daily and weekly, 
e reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 


of the Northwest. Rates; Want ae 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big res 
from little talk. 


CANADA, 


\HE Halifax HERALD ( pene Golen—tove, 
Scotia’s tad medium 


A ae Montreal. La km daily | 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to. 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


HE DaitY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘P.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Fammy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper paper in Canada. 


iba Winnipeg FREE FREE PREss carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature thu are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
= —— Moreover, the FREE Passpeor. 

volume of general Maverteing 
than any other daily raper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
popes aah COLONIST. Oldest established 
r as). Covers entire Province. Great- 
. d medium on the Canadian Pacific 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


wenn 

(@ Issued every Weduesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger pu:n- 
ber at the same rate. Five cenis acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always ble to supply back 
numbers, if og in lots of 500 or more. but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollarsa 
hundred, 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure 
16 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the ge ($40). 
vor oe ted, dou selected the aJdver- 
tisers, if gran douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new cupy tails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at oe pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used pa’ 

Two lines i. ty 

words make a line. 
| ed appearing as reading matter is in- 
ree, 

All area gaa must be handed! in one 
week in ad 

‘Aavertisers to “the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 

yen 


rata 
vertisement taken. Six 


Cuar.es J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Hill.EC 


NEW YORK, JULY ‘12, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 

cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 














TAINTED MONEY. 


The recent discussions concern- 
ing “tainted money discussions 
in which the newspapers of this 
country have taken a prominent 
part—are healthy indications of an 
awakening public conscience. But 
if consistency is a jewel it would 
be well if some of the newspapers 
that have joined in the hue and 
cry against tainted money would 
examine the dollars in their own 
tills with a view to discovering if 
all the coin that passes over their 
counters can honestly be classed 
as clean. There are certain kinds 
of advertisements which every 
magazine and some newspapers 
refuse to accept, but though what 
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may be called the moral tone of 
the advertising columns of the 
daily press is better—much better 
—than it was ten years ago, there 
is still room for improvement. 
Nearly all newspapers tacitly dis- 
courage the acceptance of so- 
called “medical” advertisements 
by charging a much higher rate 
generally on this class of business 
than on any other, but this results 
merely in freezing out the little 
humbug and letting the big one 
in. The way to keep one’s adver- 
tising columns clean is not to 
charge a higher rate for the un- 
welcome business—if it is un- 
welcome—but to prohibit it alto- 
gether. In spite of the high rate 
charged the class of advertising 
referred to contributes perhaps an 
inappreciable percentage toe the 
annual revenue of a newspaper. 
Setting moral reasons aside let 
each publisher figure up the 
amount of money he has received 
in the past year from the quacks 
that prey on “weak men”—weak 
in more sense than one—and let 
him, with the figures before him, 
ask himself the question: “Is it 
worth my while longer to accept 
this class of business.” 
* * * 


If the money acquired by unfair 
methods in trade is “tainted” what 
term is strong enough to apply to 
the unspeakably filthy lucre wrung 
by misrepresentation and chican- 
ery from the ignorant and un- 
fortunate—doubly unfortunate in 
that they have no one but them- 
selves to blame for their condi- 
tion. A flood of light has been 
let in upon the methods of the 
quacks who advertise to cure dis- 
eases of men by the recent in- 
vestigations conducted by inspec- 
tors of the postoffice department. 
It was found in every case in- 
vestigated that the promise to cure 
without the use of mercury or the 
knife was false. Mercury was 
administered unbeknown to the 
patient and the knife was fre- 
quently resorted to; the advertised 
statement that cures would be ef- 
fected without a surgical operation 
being merely a lure to entrap the 
timid patient. The claims of the 
quacks relative to wonderful dis- 




















coveries made by them were 
found to be equally false. Their 
methods are neither new nor 


original, and one of them even 
confessed that the medicines he 
sold to his patients at exhorbi- 
tant prices were merely patent 
remedies re-bottled. All of these 


men advertised themselves as 
“specialists” and none of them 
were specialists in anything but 


fraud. Some were not even phy- 
sicians, and one of them, at least, 
was found to be an ex-convict. 

* * * 


The advertising methods of 
these people was found to be ona 
par with their other practices, An 
inspector who answered one of 
the advertisements received a 
“symptom blank” which he was 
requested to fill out and return at 
once so that the “Doctor” could 
“diagnose” his case. He took the 
blank to a _ reputable physician 
who, at his request, filled out the 
blank with symptoms that, to an 
honest practitioner, would indicate 
nothing more than that the patient 
might possibly be suffering from 
the effects of over-work. The 
quack, however, on receiving the 
blank hastened to reply that the 
inspector was suffering from sev- 
eral diseases of a private nature 
as well as from kidney trouble 
and torpid liver. If no attention 
is paid to the first communication 
these people begin to operate an 
elaborate follow-up scheme. In 
every case the aim is to scare the 
person, who has entered into 
communication with them into 
availing himself of their services. 
Even though the case may not be 
a serious one the patient is 
threatened with a lingering and 
horrible death if he fails to im- 
mediately put himself under the 
quack’s care, and he is warned 
“not to trust entirely to the bene- 
ficence of the Creator....God 
helps those who help themselves, 
and having placed a remedy. for 
your disease within reach you can 
expect no further aid from that 
source.” 

* * * 

The identity, or rather the non- 
existence of the clergyman who 
having been gay in the days of 
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his youth suffered in  conse- 
quence and wished to communi- 
cate to “suffering mankind” the 
secret of his cure was also re- 
vealed by the investigation con- 
ducted by the postoffice inspectors. 
“To any who earnestly wish to be 
restored (says the advertisement 
of the Rev. G. H. Martin) I will 
reveal the whole secret of my 
cure’—the whole secret being 
that the Reverend Martin had 
availed himself of the services of 
Doctor .Quack who effected a 
“marvelous cure” after others had 
failed; all of which 1s set forth in 
a circular letter forwarded by 
Doctor Quack himself to all who 
reply to the Reverend Martin’s ad. 
* * * 


All this is bad enough but the 
investigation disclosed a. still 
worse state of affairs—the quack 
is often a blackmailer as well. 
Having gotten into communica- 
tion with his victim by means of 
a newspaper advertisement, and 
having first attempted to frighten 
the unfortunate person into com- 
ing to him for aid, he now as- 
sumes a benevolent pose. Are his 
prices beyond the means of the 
patient? Never mind the money; 
pay when you are able but come 
now and be cured before it is too 
late. The victim comes; he signs 
a paper the “Doctor” puts before 
him—a mere formality—and 
afterwards discovers that he has 
promised ‘to pay a hundred dollars 
or some other exhorbitant sum 
for services not worth a hundred 
cents. If the patient proves re- 
fractory when payment is de- 
manded he is threatened with 
legal proceedings or is told that 
unless he pays his condition will 
be disclosed in a way that will 
injure him. Only !gnorant people, 
of course, are intimidated by that 
kind of talk, but then it is only the 
ignorant who avail themselves of 
the services of these impostors. If 
newspaper publishers could read 
some of the testimony given by 
the victims of these charlatans, 
the pitiful stories of ignorant peo- 
ple defrauded of health as well as 
money, Printers’ INK is loath to 
believe that there is one publish- 
er among them, however “yel- 
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low,” who would not instantly and 
for all time forbid the acceptance 
by his paper of advertisements 
that can bring only misery to the 
unfortunates that answer them. 
The investigations of the post- 
office department are being con- 
tinued and fraud orders are 
being issued as fast as evidence 
is obtained. Sooner or later the 
quack medical advertisement will 
disappear for the fraud order will 
do the work surely, if slowly; but 
newspaper publishers can. hasten 
the work already begun by refus- 
ing now to accept such advertise- 
ments. When the inevitable is 
obvious why delay the doing of a 
good action until necessity has 
robbed it of its virtue? 





THE average daily circulation of 
the Chicago Jewish Courier for 
1904 was 11,286, according to a 
detailed statement received by 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. The Jewish Courier is 
eligible to a place in the Roll of 
Honor. 





THE American Exporter, New 
York, has two representatives 
abroad looking into probably for- 
eign markets for manufacturers in 
this country. One of these men 
is in Europe and the other in the 
Orient. The work has been com- 
mended by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
which will send six répresenta- 
tives on its own account. 





Tue San Francisco Argonaut 
is inclined to believe that the av- 
erage newspaper article is some- 
what less reliable than _ history. 
which Napoleon said was merely 
“a fable agreed upon.” If an 
article deals with international 
politics or some other subject 
about which the reader knows 
nothing at all “you are apt to be 
convinced (says the Argonaut) 
that the writer is a man of broad 
information; but if it relates to 
an accident two doors from your 
office, about which you know the 
facts, you are liable (as you read 
with wonder) to conclude that a 
tenth only of the ‘news’ that ap- 
pears in print is really true.” 
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In a recent article the Chicago 
Evening Post prints an extract 
from the writings of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes that ought to prove 
helpful in an advertising way to 
some manufacturer or dealer in 
firearms. “Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just; but six 
times is he armed that hath a 
good revolver.” 





THE Novelty Veiling Co., 520 
Broadway, New York, supplies 
dealers handling their goods with 
show-cards consisting of squares 
of card-board on which a woman’s 
face is printed. A sample of veil- 
ing is laid over the face and at- 
tached to the card by bits of gum- 
med paper. The effect is more 
realistic than if plain cardboard 
were used to display the samples. 


Tue Barnes- -Crosby Club, an 
organization made up of the staff 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company, 
engravers, Chicago, holds monthly 
meetings in that city, eats a din- 
ner and talks over methods. This 
club has about forty members, 
chiefly heads of departments, 
salesmen, etc., and as the com- 
pany’s organization is widely 
scattered in branch offices the din- 
ners are attended by representa- 
tives from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 


In a recently issued circular the 
Los Angeles Times claims that its 
average daily circulation for May 
was 41,705. Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory credits the 
Times with a circulation exceed- 
ing 20,000 copies. From 1895 to 
1902, inclusive, the Times made 
regular yearly statements to the 
Directory, and was rated in 1902 
as having a circulation of 31,251 
daily. For the past two years 
the Times has not furnished the 
Directory with a satisfactory 
statement of circulation, as in 
previous years, The Times claims, 
however, that its “daily average 
circulation from month to month, 
year in and year out, is greater 
than the bona fide circulation of 
any two Los Angeles daily news- 
papers combined.” 
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On June 17th the Elizabeth, N. 
J., Evening Times celebrated the 
opening of its handsome new 
building with a luncheon, to which 
the leading citizens of the town 
were invited. 





Tue handsome photographs of 
President Roosevelt and family, 
published in the July McClure’s, 
have been printed upon large pa- 
per in a limited edition, and are 
being sent out in a portfolio to 
advertising friends of that maga- 
zine. 





ExTENSIVE alterations have 
been made in the building of the 
Philadelphia Record, giving sev- 
eral hundred additional feet of 
floor space in the business office 
on the ground story. The central 
corridor to the west has been re- 
moved and the offices entirely re- 
fitted in mahogany and tiles. The 
Record was recently twenty-eight 
years old. b 


Tuirty thousand shares of one 
dollar each, the remaining stock 
of the $100,000 capitalization of 
the D. J. Mahler Company, East 
Providence, R. I. is offered 
for sale through a booklet which 
describes the concern’s business 
and prospects. This company 
manufactures electrical apparatus 
for destroying superfluous hair, 
and its advertising is familiar in 
the magazines and mail-order pa- 
pers. The sale of the remaining 
stock is chiefly to enable the com- 
pany to enlarge its advertising 
operations, 








Johnstone’s Square Deal is the 
name of a new advertising jour- 
nal published in the interests of 
the Johnstone Advertising Agen- 
cy, Rochester, N. Y. An excel- 
lent principle is laid down in the 
first issue. The Square Deal will 
accept no advertising whatever 
from publishers of newspzpers, 
magazines, mail order publica- 
tions or other advertising me- 
diums at any price, as it is not in 
any sense a “hold-up” proposition. 
Advertising for printers, engrav- 
ers, typewriters, stationery. office 
supplies, etc., will be accepted, 


SCHOOL ISSUES OF THE 
NEW YORK “EVENING 
Post.” 


The special educational num- 
bers of the New York Evening 
Post this year will appear on 
August 19 and 26 and September 
2, 9, 16, 23 and 30. Display ads 
of an educational classification, 
ordered for these issues, together 
with a card on a twenty-six time 
order, will have the minimum rate 
of ten cents a line. The Evening 
Post carries, according to its own 
statistics, more advertising under 
the classification “Instruction” 
than all the other New York 
evening newspapers combined. 








Tue Electric Company, Conti- 
nental Building, Baltimore, has 
money to burn. “Zephyrs from 
Fanville,” a 24-page pamphlet in- 
tended to advertise electric fans 
is about the worst example of mis- 
directed advertising effort that it 
is possible to imagine. Here is a 
big company with money to spend 
—the quality of their printing 
shows that—and an_ interesting 
subject to talk about—electric 
fans, and yet their idea of ad- 
vertising consists apparently in 
reciting the adventures of the 
“Buzz Family” in eleven pages of 
execrable blank verse accom- 
panied by a dozen _ illustrations 
that neither enlighten nor amuse. 





A BOOK ON TRADEMARKS. 


The T. B. Browne agency, Lon- 
don, has just issued a handbook 
dealing with trademarks, letters 
patent, designs, copyright, the use 
of the .oyal British arms and 
kindred matters. It has chapters 
on British trademarks, leading 
trademark decisions, foreign and 
Colonial trademarks, British 
patents, foreign and Colonial 
patents, British, foreign and Col- 
onial designs, international and 
Colonial arrangements, copyright, 
etc. This agency has a depart- 
ment that makes a specialty of 
patent and trademark law and 
registration. The volume is sold 
for three shillings (75 cents.) 
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THE right pictures an‘] the prop- 
er words will work wonders when 
they join forces in an advertise- 
ment. 





ADVERTISING is the greatest mo- 
tive power of business to-day. But 
to-morrow it will be the only 
power. The manufacturer who 
does not advertise is, as a class, 
just as certainly doomed to ex- 
tinction as the small retailer. The 
lesson of these things is obvious. 





TO STUDY PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING. 


The West Side Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. New York City, 
announces a class in modern 
printing and publishing for em- 
ploying printers, superintendents, 
foremen, compositors, pressmen, 
apprentices, etc. This class will 
meet each Wednesday evening 
beginning October 11, and the 
price to those who pay tuition be- 
fore September 1 is $23. As will 
be seen by the following pro- 
gramme, the treatment of the sub- 
ject is broad, and ought to be of 
practical benefit to many advertis- 
ing men: 

Printing—Opening Address, George French, 
Boston. Type Composition—Detai in Type 
Composition, Will Bradley, Concord, Mass.; 
The Idea asa Determining Factor in La ing 
Out a Job, nen 5 Bailey, Editor Sc 
Arts Books, North Scituate, Mass.; Composi- 
tion as Related to Books, George French, 
Boston; Typesetting, a Possible Science, FE. 
F. Helmer, Lockport, N. Y.; The Practical 
Side of Typography, Edmund G. Gress. New 
York; Proof Reading, F. Horace Teall, 
Springfield, Mass.; Typesetting by Machinery, 
Paul athan, NewYork. Press Work—Press 

ork, W. i Kelly, New York; Ink, James 
Ullman, New York; Paper, C. K. Urquhart, 
Editor, Paper Trade Fournal, New York. 
Illustrating and Engraving—The Art and 
Purpose of Illustration, Frerbert Johnson 
New York, Former Artist in Chief, Kansas 
City Journal; The Value of Illustration and 
Decoration as a Practical Aid to Printers, F. 
W. Vreeland, New York; Engraving, Max 
Levy, Philadelphia; Bookbinding, 

Smith, Supt. Bindery, Methodist Book con 
cern, New York. Estimatin a gg ag 
H. Blanchard, New York; Estimating, J.H 
—, New York; Estimating, Fw. 
Heath, New York; The Making of a Book, 
i. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. Pub- 
ishing—What to Publish and How to Mer- 
chandise It, Frank Doubleday, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York; The Modern Maga- 
zine, E. J. Ridgway, Publisher, Everybody's 
Vagazine, New ork: Advertising, Frank 
Presbrey, New York; The Relation of Adver- 
tiser to Printer and Publisher, Wolstan Dixey, 
Philadelphia; Trade Journalism, John Clyde 
Oswald, Editor and Publisher, American 
Printer, New York, 
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BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 





“STAR.” ; 
R. Kenneth Lindsay has been 
appointed special representative 


for the Montreal Star in Manito- 
ba, the Northwest Territories and 
British Columbia. He will open 
a branch office for advertising and 
other business in Winnipeg, lo- 
cating in the Union Bank Build- 
ing, the leading office structure 
of that city. This extension of 
the Star's advertising facilities 
was made necessary by the re- 
markable growth of Canada’s 
great Northwest. 





A BOOK FOR EXPORT 
TRADE. 


A handbook entitled “The For- 
eign Traders’ Correspondence 
Handbook,” published in Eng- 
land and imported into the United 
States by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, is designed to 
assist export houses in  corre- 
sponding with foreign buyers in 
French, German, Spanish and 
English. It has words and 
phrases in the four languages ar- 
ranged in parallel columns, the 
English being a literal version of 
the French, German, and Spanish 
terms, phrases, or expressions, thus 
making the handbook one of easy 
reference. Examples are given in 
the different languages, with the 
English versions, of the setting 
out, beginnings, endings, etc., of 
private letters, business letters, 
offers of goods, orders, forward- 
ing packages for shipment, arrival 
of sendings, accounts current, 
statements, remittances, payments, 
drafts, inquiries respecting foreign 
firms, letters of introduction and 
credit, general offers of services, 
etc. The illustrations include 
fac-similes of autograph letters in 
the foreign languages, sample en- 
velopes, commercial documents, 
cards, etc. The book closes with 
some exercises to be rendered 
into German, French and Spanish. 


Wherever necessary, explanatory 
notes have been appended to 
throw light on such points as 


would be likely to puzzle the 
student, 











Tue Evening Express, Port- 
land, Maine, calls attention to its 
financial page in a little patnphlet 
giving the resources and _liabili- 
ties of the National Banks of 
Portland. The Evening Express 
has an average daily circulation 
of more than 12,000 copies, 





ADVERTISING GOLF. 


The American Golf Association 
of Advertising Interests now has 
more than 200 members among 
publishers and advertising men. 
At the coming tournament in 
Cleveland, July 18-20, thirty silver 
cups will be contested for. A 
handsome book giving a list of 
members, requirements for mem- 
bership and illustrations of the 
trophies has been issued by the 
Secretary, William H. Beers of 


the Church Economist, New 
York. The trophies are as 
follows: 


Sir Thomas Dewar Challenge Cup: Lowest 
gross score in qualifying round. To be won 
three times. Studebaker Challenge Cup: 
Winner of tournament. To be won three times. 
Clarence C. Vernam Trophy: Runner-up, first 
sixteen. W.N. Le Cato Trophy: Winner of 
consolation, first sixteen. Leonard Tufts’ 
Trophy: Runner-up of consolation, first six- 
teen, 

In addition to above, those who qualify in 
first sixteen will each receive a handsome medal 
presented by Messrs. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

own & Country Trophy: Winner, second 
sixteen, Arthur S, Higgins’ Trophy: Runner- 
up, second sixteen. North American of Phila. 
Troph : Winner of consolation, second sixteen, 
Lord & Thomas Trophy: Ruiner-up of con- 
solation, second sixteen. George Harvey 
Trophy: Winner, third sixteen. Collier’s 
Weekly Trophy: Runner-up, third sixteen, 
Country Life in America Trophy: Winner of 
consolation, third sixteen. Pf. W. Surbrug 
Trophy: Runner-up of consolation, third six- 
teen. Cleveland Plain Dealer Trophy: Win- 
ner, fourth sixteen. Cleveland World Trophy: 
Runner-up, fourth sixteen. Cleveland Press 
Trophy: Winner of consolation, fourth sixteen, 
Cleveland Leader Trophy: Runner-up of con- 
solation, fourth’ sixteen. Frank A, Munsey 
Trophy: Winner, fifth sixteen. Outing 
Tropky: Runner-up, fifth sixteen. Recreation 
Trophy: Winner of consolation, fifth sixteen, 
Chicago Tribune Trophy: Runner-up of cone 
solation, fifth sixteen. Ill. Sporting News 
Trophy: Winner, sixth sixteen. Profitable 
Advertising Trophy: Runner-up, sixth sixteen, 
“* Golf’? Trophy: Winner of consolation, sixth 
sixteen. Golfers’ Magazine Trophy: Runner- 
up of consolation, sixth sixteen. = 

Handicap Tournament, July 19, 1905. 
Rudolph Kleybolte Trophy: Best gross score. 
Hearst’s Sunday Magazine Trophy: Best net 


score. 

oe Tournament, July 20, 1905. 
Suburban Life Trophy: Best net score. Mark 
W. Cross Co. Trophy: Second best net score. 


Governors’ Trophy: Third best net score, 
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PAUL E. DERRICK SELLS OUT. 


Mr Paul E. Derrick of London, tells 
the Little Schoolmaster, that he has 
sold his interestin the Paul E. Der- 
rick Advertising Agency of New York. 

The latter will hereafter be known 
as the Starke Advertising Agency, 


PAGE WIDTHS AND TYPE 
SIZES. 


Ingalls Kimball, of the Chelten- 
ham Press, New York, has re- 
cently raised the point that each 
size of body type has what might 
be termed its ideal column width, 
at which it is most legible. Small 
type in very wide columns is hard 
to read, and large type in very 
narrow columns causes eye-strain. 
A correspondent of the New York 
Sun offers the following ideal 
column widths, which are certain- 
ly worthy of trial in booklet work 
and other printed advertising 
literature: 

It is a good typesetting dictum for 
advertising that 7 point type (minion), 
which is a small face, should not be 
set in wider measure than 18 ems 
(pica), about three inches, and _ that 
8 point (brevier) may be set 25 ems, 
and 9 point (burgeois) 26 ems. Eight 
point is a standard size for reading 
matter in newspapers and for text in 
magazine advertisements. Nine point 
is a magazine pa and easy to read. 

Sma ler type than 7 point should not 
be set to exceed 18 ems, and larger 
than 9 point may be set in practically 
~ commercial width. 

o avoid eye strain and so as to 
be easily read, it is not good practice 
to set anytning below 5% point (agate) 
in a wider measure than 10 ems. 
Agate, 5% point, tyne is the usual size 
for ‘‘want” and classified advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, paid for on 
the hasis of the old agate size, 14 lines 
to the inch. This size may be used 
up to 14 or 15 ems. Ten point (long 
primer) is a favorite size for books. 
as it is clear and legible. This and 
larger sizes of face may be set in any 
width, and can be read with ease, 
especially if the lines are leaded. 

Leading any size of type makes it 
more legible, as there are fewer lines 
to any given length. A favorite with 
country newspapers is the 8 point type, 
leaded 2 points, which is. of course, 
the same as 10 point type so far as 
lines to column are concerned, and 
there is plenty of space above and be- 
low the line. The proper column width 
of any tyne may be given thus: 

Smal'er than 5% point, not to ex- 
ceed 10 ems (pica); 5% point, agate, 
not to exceed 14 ems; 7 point, minion, 
not to exceed 18 ems; 8 point brevier, 
not to exceed 25 ems; 9 point, bour- 
geois, not to exceed 26 ems; 10 point, 
long primer, any width, if leaded. 
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Tue death of S. C. Beckwith 
will involve no immediate change 
in the affairs of the Beckwith 
Special Agency. James T. Beck- 
with will manage the New York 
offices and R. W. Beckwith will 
continue to direct the Western 
business, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 





MAKING THE SMALL MER- 
CHANTS’ ADVERTISING PAY. 


No matter how small an amount of 
advertising is done it needs a carefully 
thought out plan to make it effective 
and to secure the best results from it. 
I am sure that the lack of this p anning 
beforehand is what causes the mer- 
chants in smaller cities and towns to 
say that advertising may be a good 
thing for others but it never paid 
them. 

Conversation with many has brought 
forth the often expressed idea that 
while advertising has built up the big 
department stores in metropolitan cen- 
ters sclling the same kinds of goods at 
the same prices—the reason why it 
had paid these stores and did not pay 
the country merchant is because en- 
vironments were better suited to sell- 
ing goods in the city. Advertising 
paid there because there were so many 
people from whom to draw trade and 
there were daily papers in which to 
advertise, 

It is not, however, due so much to 
population or mediums, as the small 
merchant has beguiled himself into be- 
lieving. The truth of the case is this: 
the merchant in the small town inserts 
his advertisement in the local paper, 
or distributes his circulars, and then 
awaits results, considering this init- 
jatory advertising enough to force the 
sale of goods at once without further 
effort on his part. He has not 
thought ahead far enought to see that 
the insertion of the advertisement is 
but one link in the chain. There are 
other things that must be done to 
make this advertising seed yield a har- 
vest. 

In the first place every clerk in the 
establishment should know the con- 
tents of the advertisement thoroughly 
to be able to talk concerning it under- 
standingly, and should be instructed 
to make a special effort to bring notice 
to the goods advertised to every cus- 
tomer who enters the store. There is 
no need to force the goods on a cus- 
tomer, because notice can be brought 
to them very easily without resorting 
to such procedure. 

The windows should be trimmed in 
accordance with the goods advertised, 
the store interior shoud be decorated 
likewise; and instead of endeavoring 
to conceal the real bargains which are 
offered in the advertisement. and on 
which perhaps only a small profit is 
realized, a lavish display shou'd be 
made. Everything that will help the 
advertising to win out should be 
brought into exercise. 

H. Ossorne. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 29, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been reading the articles by 
Mr. Rowell in Printers’ INK, with 
great interest. To the young man, who 
is following the advertising game, they 
are worth more than can be measured 
in mere dollars and cents. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Bapcer Pus. Co., 
Benj. Fue-lemann. 


AN ENGLISH FACT BOOK. 





The S. H. Benson agency, Lon- 
don, has published a vest-pocket 
volume of advertising informa- 
tion similar to Mahin’s Handbook. 
It is entitled “Facts for Adver- 
tisers,” sells at five shillings 
($1.25) a copy, and covers the 
United Kingdom, telling the num- 
ber of grocers, doctors, chemists, 
oilmen, stationers, etc., in every 
important town; it gives the pop- 
ulation of practically every town, 
and in most cases their early 
closing and market days. It deals 
with trademarks, copyrights, the 
application of the Lottery Acts to 
advertising. It is also full of facts 
relating to outdoor publicity; the 
approximate number of billpost- 
ing stations in towns of over 5,000 
inhabitants, the sizes of bills, the 
cost of posting, and the purchase 
of posters, show-vards, and other 
advertising material. Color print- 
ing, too, is dealt with, and illus- 
trations in color by the three- 
color process and chromo-litho- 
graphy are given, in the latter 
case showing the comparative ad- 
vantages of a good quality paper 
and second printings as against a 
leaflet paper with three colors 
only. It tells of railway adver- 
tising, with lists of stations and 
termini, the number plates, etc. It 
gives facts of the numbers of om- 
nibuses and trams in London and 
the provincial towns with their 
advertising facilities. House to 
house distribution is represented 
by a list of the number of in- 
habited houses in 75 of the largest 
towns and districts. “Facts .for 
Advertisers,” also contains excel- 
lent maps, has a list of the prin- 
cipal Colonial, Continental and 
American papers, and a thousand 
other facts too numerous to 
mention, 
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FREE AD SERVICE. 


The Times, Davenport, Iowa, 
has established a bureau for the 
preparation of local advertisers’ 
copy, in charge of a skilled ad- 
vertising man. No charge what- 
ever is made to any merchant in 
that city, Rock Island or Moline, 


a telephone request for the ad- 4 


writer bringing him at his earliest 
convenience, when policy is dis- 
cussed and the entire copy detail 
of an advertiser shouldered. The 
Times, says its publisher, believes 
that its duty to advertisers has 
only begun when the contract is 


signed. 





POSTOFFICE, NEW YORK, 
Ni, 


The following in information re- 
garding prize schemes and con- 
tests is communicated in accord- 
ance with advice from the As- 
sistant Attorney-General for the 
Postoffice Department, and_ in 
modification of the circular letter 
of this office, dated June 3, 1905. 

All enterprises offering prizes, 
for the privilege of participating 
in which a consideration is re- 
quired, are not regarded as lot- 
teries or “similar enterprises of- 
fering prizes dependent upon lot 
or chance.” It is merely held 
that those in which the award of 
the prizes is put within the dis- 
cretion of the offerer, or of a 
committee of persons designated 
by him, the scheme is a lottery, 
unless it is thrown open to the 
public without payment or con- 
sideration of any kind. Schemes, 
for instance, in which prizes are 
offered for the best name for a 
magazine or corporation, the best 
story, the best suggestion, the best 
essay or letter, etc., are regarded 
as lotteries, unless it is provided 
that all persons may compete for 
the prizes offered, freely and 
without consideration or_ payment 
of any kind. Of such enterprises 
the view is taken that the main 
purpose is evidently not to obtain 
by an open competition names, 
suggestions, essays, etc., excelling 
in merit, but to distribute prizes 
for the purpose of “bolstering or 
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stimulating some other line of 
business ;” and that as the award 
will depend upon the whim or 
taste of the committee or person 
to whom is assigned the duty of 
passing upon all names, sugges- 
tions or essays received, ‘it is im- 
possible to foretell or foreknow 
which will be determined to be the 
est, 
Where the award of the prizes 
does not rest wholly within the 
discretion or judgment of the 
offerer or of a committee selected 
by him, but depends upon facts 
and circumstances which may de- 
finitely be ascertained, the rule 
that a consideration may not be 
required does not apply. 
Publishers who contemplate the 
operation of prize contests, or to 
whom are offered advertisements 
of such schemes, are advised to 
ascertain whether they are per- 
missible in the mail, and should 
submit to this office the advertise- 
ments or matter relating to such 
enterprises before printing the 
same in their publications —W. 
R. Wilcox, Postmaster, June 30, 
1905. 








The greatest harm 
that has ever befal- 
len advertising as an 
honest business 
force—is the prac- 
tice of swapping 
space. In this per- 
nicious process some- 
body is always 
outwitted—premedi- 


tatedly. 
C.i.24 
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Tue “400” Magazine, published 
the past two years by Merrill & 
Co., 41 West 24th street, New 
York, has suspended. It was a 
monthly household paper with a 
subscription price of twelve cents 
a year. 





KANSAS PUBLISHERS’ 


MEETING. 


The second annual meeting of 
the Kansas Publishers’ Business 
Club will be held at Hutchinson, 
that State, July 17, in the rooms of 
the Commercial Club. Among 
the topics for discussion are the 
following: “How to Keep From 
Getting Caught by Unreliable 
Agencies,”"- Parks Holmick, Cha- 
nute Tribune. “Concerning Spe- 
cial Representation,” W. B. 
Robey, Topeka Daily Capital. 
“Circulation,” Geo. W. Marble, 
Ft. Scott, Tribune. “From the 
Advertiser’s Standpoint,” C. W. 
Oswald, Hutchinson, Kan. “Clas- 
sified Advertising,”” Dan Anthony, 
Jr., Leavenworth Times. “For- 
eign Advertising,’ B. F. Henri- 
quez, Chicago. Following the 
addresses there will be a general 
discussion of foreign advertising 
and the special representatives 
will explain their plans of pro- 
posed representation of newspa- 
pers belonging to the Kansas 
Publishers’ Business Club. This 
club of publishers and advertisers 
aims to promote the business in- 
terests of both and to assist each 
other. Its officers and members 
are: 

President—H. L. Harris, Iola Register; 
Vice-President—H. E. Montgomery, Junction 
City Union; Secretary-Treasurer—J. F. 
Baxter, Topeka Herald; Executive Commit- 
tee: H. A. Heath Kansas Farmer; Ed. M. 
Moore, Hutchinson Mews; Members: H. A. 
Heath, Kansas Farmer, Topeka; H. E. 
Montgomery, Junction City Union, Junction 
City: 'H. L. Harris, Iola Register, Iola; R. 
G. Banta, Ottawa Herald, Ottawa; Arthur 
Capper, Topeka Cafital, Topeka; Geo. W. 
Marble, Fort Scott Monitor, Fort Scott; H. 
G. James, Independence Reporter, Independ- 
ence; Thos. W. Morgan, Ottawa Repud/ic, 
Ottawa: J. L. Vincent, Mail and Breeze, 
Topeka; J. F. Baxter, Topeka Herald, 
Topeka; Ed. M. Moore, Hutchinson Mews, 
Hutchinson; W. M. Stahl, Emporia Repud/i- 
can, Emporia; Parks Helmick, Chanute 7775- 
nne, Chanute; J. C. Mack, Newton Kansas- 
Republican, Newton; C. E. Cathcart, South- 
western Adv. Agency, Wichita; O. G. Miller, 
American Type Founders Co., Kansas City 
Mo.; S. H. Whisner, Kansas City Mews, 
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At the head of its advertising 
columns the Wall Street Journal 
prints the following bit of advice: 
“In preparing newspaper advertis- 
ing it is well to remember that 
news is what the reader wants.” 





SPECIALS 
NOUNCED. 

At a recent meeting of the Ad 
Men’s League, of Portland, Ore., 
the matter of special editions for 
which large extra circulation is 
promised was discussed with con- 
siderable warmth, according to 
the Oregon Daily Journal, that 
city. One Portland publication, it 
is said, promised to print 100,000 
copies of a special issue, then 
stated later that the issue would 
be 65,000 copies, and finally 
printed only 30,000, though ad- 
vertising was secured on the 100,- 
ooo basis. Another announced a 
special issue of 10,000 and actually 
printed 1,000. Partners in these 
publishing firms are said to be 
members of the league, and an 
investigation is to be undertaken. 
It seems the league has not 
thought of the very simple ex- 
pedient of naming the publishers 
and their papers. 


FAKE DE- 





THE MADDEN INTERVIEW, 


Percy, N. H., July 3, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Dear Str—The two articles, Mart ORDER 
PAPERS AND THE Post-OrFice and Posrt- * 
Orrice REForRM, appearing in your issues of 
June 28th and July sth, have afforded me 
much satisfaction. Mr. Madden appears to 
admit the truth of what Printers’ Ink has so 
frequently asserted: that the P.O. Depart- 
ment has not, in times past, had any definitions 
or decisions relating to second-class matter 
that any “‘white man would be bound to re- 
spect.’”” About the middle of the second col- 
umn on page 14 of your issue of July sth, one 
may read : 

Underlying the reform now going on 
is the central idea that each step of 
our progress shall be marked by a 
judicial decision or definite written 
rule which shall become a sort of his- 
tory of the Department, and be bind- 
ing alike on both post-office and pub- 
lisher, When the whole of the law 
affectiag the rights of periodicals shall 
have been passed upon, step by step, 
we shall have acollection of decisions 
that will stand. 
This is doubtless a free admission that such 
“definite written rules’ have not heretofore 
existed. wer down in the same column one 
finds that it was only after Mr. Madden’s occu- 
pancy of the position of Third Assistant Post- 
master-General that these “definite written 
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rules” were begun to be considered and 
adopted. 

July 17, 1901, is the date upon which 
what are known as the reform orders 
were issued. These _ regulations 
neither altered, amended nor modified 
the law, but they set forth the De- 
partment’s understanding of the law 
and made clear our purpose. 

Everybody having occasion to deal with 
second-class postage questions knows that no 
definite written rules had an existence before 
Mr. Madden’s time. That he has begun the 
policy of introducing such, is a circumstance 
very much in his favor, and indicates that he 
has not been above taking the Little School- 
master’s oft-repeated advice. 

Below the center of the first column on page 
15 we read Mr. Madden’s admission : 


Many abuses of the second-class 
privilege had become so firmly in- 
trenched by usage, though without 
any justification in law, that to disturb 
them seemed to some to threaten the 
foundations of the second-class privi- 
lege itself, 

I am ever at a loss to know why the post- 
office officials have so much to say about the 
second-class ‘‘PRIVILEGE.” It is because they 
insist that it is a ‘‘privilege”’ that the practice 
of stretching it in one place and curtailing it in 
another has been so easily drifted into, ‘*Kiss- 
ing goes by favor.’”? The second-class rate is 
nota privilege. It is a R1iGHT—conferred by 
the law upon every citizen who cares to avail 
himself of it—and it is, and ever has been, the 
duty of the post-office officials to avoid placing 
any obstructions in the way of the enjoyment 
of that right. If the law does not specify the 
terms upon which the right may be made use 
of, and if it is the duty of the post-office offi- 
cials to make rules by which the right may be 
availed of, it is certainly refreshing to know 
from the paragraph last quoted that the failure 
to make and publish such rules has led to ex- 
tending “‘privileges’”’ in some directions that 
— seem to be far beyond the intent of the 
aw. 

Lower down, in the same column, Mr. Mad- 
den is reported as saying : 


We have done nothing for which the 
courts do not provide a remedy if we 
are in the wrong. 


I think it probable that in this sentence Mr, 
Madden is not correctly reported. Mr. Wana- 
maker excluded PriniErs’ Ink, for about a 
year,on the ground that it was not a news- 
paper or periodical, but a circular. Whether 
it was a periodical or a circular is a question 
of fact, and the law will not permit any remedy 
in cases where a department head errs in the 
decision of a question of fact. We were 
so advised, by competent attorneys, before 
taking legal proceedings to test Mr. Wana- 
maker's decision; but we persisted in going to 
court, and promptly learned that the advice of 
our attorney was sound in law. The question 
was a question of fact and the court could not 
listen to any evidence on the subject. At the 
same time, Mr. Wanamaker’s Book News,a 
og of the same character as PRINTERS’ 

NK, was decided by him to be a periodical 
and notacircular. If he was wrong, there was 
re then, and is not now, any law to reach 
him. 

It is a great satisfaction toread on page 17, 
near the top of the second column: 

The questions, among others, in- 
volved in the pending litigation, are 
those as to what constitutes a publica- 
tion “designed primarily tor advertis- 
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ing purposes or for free circulation or 
for circulation at nominal rates,’ 
These cases will soon be brought to 
trial, and following the decision a 
definite plan for dealing with papers 
of this class will be determined upon 
and carried out. 

Does any one suppose that if the Depart- 
ment had dealt openly with these questions 
and published its decisions as they were made, 
they would not have settled down to a work.nz 
system before this? It has been the idea ut 
‘“‘privilege” instead of RIGHT that has made 
the trouble, Mr, Madden will deserve much 
credit when he determines upon “‘a definite 

lan for dealing with papers of this class,’’ that 

eing a thing, as he well knows, that has never 
had an existence, up to this time. 

He is also intending to deal with the ques- 
tion, what is and what is not a supplement. 
He says: 

A newspaper having an article in 
relation to the Philippine Islands 
might properly have as a supplement 
a map of those islands ; or having an 
article relating to a person or place, 
might have as a supplement a picture 
of that person or place; but a map of 
the Philippines, or a picture, inclosed 
as a gift to the subscriber and not per- 
forming the real function of a supple- 
ment, is an extraneous thing and not 
mailable at second-class rates. 

No one can fail to have sympathy with Mr. 
Madden in his struggle with this question. 
Will the comic supplement be ruled out? 
Will the Yellow Kid and Buster Brown be 
abolished? 

Speaking further on this matter of supple- 
ments Mr. Madden is quoted as saying : 

The privilege accorded to a pub- 
lisher to mail his newspaper at the 
subsidized second-class rate carries 
with it no right to that rate for 
any other matter than the news- 
paper itself and such supplemental 
matter as is really ‘‘ germane’? and 
otherwise meets the requirement of 
law. 

I cannot but think Mr, Madden is in danger, 
here, of getting into water beyond his depth. 
Does he not realize that the relations of the 
loca] postmaster with the newspaper publisher 
are likely to take some part in deciding 
whether a proposed supplement is or is not 
‘* germane ”?? 

Toward the end of the ten-page interview, I 
note one gleam of sunshine through the clouds 
of doubt and difficulty. The interviewer says 
to Mr, Madden: 

Let me ask you one question more : 
Would not a flat rate on all printed 
matter do much towards simplifying 
matters ? 

And Mr. Madden replies : 

A single classification, if it were 
possible, would be to cover all mail 
matter under three headings : letters, 
printed matter, merchandise. Then 
even achild would have no difficulty 
in distinguishing between the several 
classes. 

The note of doubt in Mr. Madden’s reply is 
found in the words ‘‘if it were possible,” It 
is possible! It is easily possible; and its 
adoption would do away with all the difficulty. 
I have never seen any objection to its adoption 
beyond the fact that it would be a new idea 
If Mr. Madden could get Congress to order it 
so it would be the crowning success of a— 
doubtless—well-spent life. 

Gsorce P. Rowk11, 
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Your Mar 


We told you in Talk 
No. 1 that the purpose 


of these ‘‘Ten Talks 
to Manufacturers” was 
| 7 to help you to a better, 
clearer, actual under- 


standing of your adver- 
tising field. 

What does this mean ? 

It means if we accomplish this purpose we will have 
proven ourselves benefactors. We will have shown you 
a way to spend your advertising appropriation that has 
been reduced almost to a certainty—at any rate certainly 
a far more intelligent way than is practiced by many to- 
day, judging from the mediums in which their advertising 
appears and those in which it does not appear. 

It means we will show you how to save ‘‘ wasted dol- 
lars” in publicity—that has no hope of producing profit 
expected. 

We are not going to attempt to do this by mere claims. 
We have facts and figures so convincingly evident upon 
their own face that they need no polished adjectives to 
make them stand out bold and strong. 

We propose to show you by government statistics just 
where your market place is. Just where the people live 
who buy your goods, and your own good judgment will 
convince you where to advertise to reach them best. 

We are even going to suggest how to reach them best, 
so there will be no chance for mistake, and then it will be 
up to you to act. 

WHERE IS YOUR MARKET PLACE ? 

It Is Where There Is the Most Buyers. 

Don’t forget that statement for one single minute as 
long as you make goods to sell. 

No matter how cheap you are able to market your 
goods, no matter how well they are made, no matter how 
much the buyer needs them, you can’t sell them in the 
greatest quantity if you advertise them to the smallest 
percentage of buyers. 

MAGAZINES ARE READ BY WHOI1? 

By People Who Live in Cities, 

This is a statement no one can dispute. 

But here’s the point—write it in your memory so yon 
can’t forget it as long as you advertise. 

Out of the 80,000,000 people in the United States only 
3° per cent of them live in cities. 
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Ket Place 


Out of the 80,000,000 buyers you want to reach you 
put the announcement of your wares where less than one- 
third of them can possibly see it. 

Can you expect to effect the greatest number of sales 
when you advertise to the minimum number of buyers? 

Seventy-five per cent of the people in the United States 
live in rural communities, that is, in towns of less than 
10,000 population and in the country—65 per cent of them 
in their own homes. 

What does this mean? 

It means that this *‘rural” population—if you please 
to call it such—is your market place. 

It means if you reach your market place you must 
reach them through the rural press. 

It means more. 

In New York City four per cent of the families own 
their own homes; in Philadelphia 16 per cent; in Chicago 
15 per cent. 

In the 421 towns representing the 30 per cent urban 
population in the United States 15 per cent own their own 
homes. 65 per cent of the rural population own their 
own homes. 

This means they have more money with which to buy 
what you have to sell and are blessed with the same God- 
given desire to possess it as are the urban population, 
whom many advertisers have been led to believe are the 
buying population of these United States only. 

This is a point worth thinking about ; it’s the way to 
save a good many heretofore ‘‘ wasted dollars” and the 
‘way to sella good many more dollars’ worth of goods at a 
less advertising cost. 

Your copy may be all that could be desired. 

Your goods the very best. 

Your prices at the bargain point—but if the greatest 
percentage of possible buyers are not made acquainted with 
these facts how can you make the greatest possible sales? 

The agricultural press is a factor, Mr. Manufacturer, 
you will be obliged to reckon with if you would attain the 
greatest development and success in your business. The 
sooner the better. If you are desirous of more infor- 
mation—more facts pertaining to reaching the masses 
through the agricultural press address the secretary of the 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRESS LEAGUE, 


J. LEWIS DRAPER, 
MARQUETTE BLDG., - - - - - - . CHICAGO. 
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UNADVERTISED INDUS- 
TRIES. 


MOLASSES. 
By Frank L. Blanchard. 


Another article of food in gen- 
eral use, at present unadvertised 
under a trademark, is molasses. 
There is probably not a kitchen in 
the country that does not contain 
a molasses jug or pitcher. 

This substitute for sugar is em- 
ployed in the preparation of many 
dishes for the table. Without 
molasses the pot of Boston baked 
beans would lose the delicious 
flavor for which this succulent and 
toothsome dish is famous. New 
Englanders would rise in revolt 
should the government pass laws 
that would restrict the supply. 
Molasses is the sweetening used 
in making old-fashioned dough- 
nuts, gingerbread, cakes and pud- 
dings. Many families prefer it to 
syrup on buckwheat cakes and 
flapjacks. The newly arrived im- 
migrants employ it as a substitute 
for butter on their bread. 

One of the inducements for the 
consumption of molasses is its 
low cost. A gallon of the best 
brands can be purchased at from 
fifty to sixty cents. Syrups, and 
especially maple syrup, are more 
expensive, forty cents a quart be- 
ing the average price. 

The production of molasses has 
become a great and important in- 
dustry. In 1904 the sugar refiner- 
ies manufactured 27,964,262 gal- 
lons, of which the State of Louis- 
jana made 21,052,178 gallons. This 
large amount was not sufficient to 
meet the demand and 18,828.530 
gallons more were imported from 
Cuba and other sugar producing 
countries. The total consumption 
for the year was, therefore, 46,- 
792.792 gallons. 

These figures give an adequate 
idea of the size and importance 
of the molasses business in the 
United States. And yet, so far 
as I am able to learn. no one has 
attempted to make popular. by ad- 
vertising in general mediums, a 
single brand of this article of 
food. Until within a few 





years 
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ene was, perhaps, some excuse 
for keeping out of the advertising 
field, the chief reason being that 
molasses was sold in bulk, that is. 
by the hogshead or barrel, to the 
retailers, by whom it was, in turn, 
sold to the consumers by the quart 
or gallon, 

Under such circumstances it 
would be almost impossible for 
the producer to build up a market 
for the molasses he made, through 
advertising. The grocer could 
easily, if he chose, substitute a 
cheaper brand and assure his 
customers that it was the kind 
asked for. The efforts of the 
manufacturer to popularize his 
own product by publicity would 
largely come to naught. 

But with the introduction of 
new methods of merchandising a 


change has been effected in the 
business. Molasses is now sold 


in pint or quart glass or tin cans, 
like other canned goods. Put up 
in such packages it is easier to 
handle and reaches the customer 
in a more satisfactory condition. 
The housewife is no longer 
obliged to send a jug to the gro- 
cery store to have it filled, and 
is thus relieved of at least one 
annoyance. 

With the introduction of canned 
molasses a few years ago came 
the opportunity to establish and 
make _ popular trademarked 
brands. 

Thus far, however, neither the 
manufacturers who produce the 
article, nor the jobbers or whole- 
salers. who handle it. have seemed 
to realize the possibilities of the 
business. Although millions of 
gallons are sold annually in the 
United States, a molasses adver- 
tisement is rarely ever seen either 
in the general mediums or even in 
the local newspapers. 

Now all molasses is not of the 
same quality, but the public does 
not seem to be aware of the fact. 
For generations the grocers have 
graded molasses under two gen- 
eral heads, the West Indian or 
Porto Rican and the New Or- 
leans. The former is almost 
black in color, heavy in weight 
and very thick. The New Or- 
leans, on the other hand, is much 
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lighter in color, is not so heavy 
and has a more delicate flavor. 

The quality of molasses depends 
upon the character of the cane 
from which it is made; upon the 
care exercised in its manufacture 
and the manner in which it is 
handled after leaving the factory. 
At present the average housewife 
does not know one brand from 
ancther, chiefly because she has 
never been taught that there is 
a difference. 

The manufacturer, jobber, or 
wholesaler who has the capital 
and the courage to inaugurate a 
publicity campaign and carry it 
through in an intelligent manner 
can, in my opinion, realize a for- 
tune from his investment within 
a comparatively brief period. He 
should at the beginning secure 
the best advice obtainable on the 
matter. A letter directed to any 
one of the reputable advertising 
agents of the country will unlock 
a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The manufacturer should not 
try to dd too much the first year. 
Sometimes it has been found ad- 
visable not to attempt to cover 
the whole country at the begin- 
ning. It would be better for the 
new advertiser, unless his product 
is unusually well distributed, to at 
first take up a State or group of 
States and afterward enlarge the 
territory as the results warrant 
further expenditure. 

Naturally the best mediums are 
those that directly reach the 
homes of the people. In a State 
or sectional campaign the dailies 
and weeklies should be used. 
These are closely read by women 
who are ever on the lookout for 
culinary as well as dry goods in- 
formation. A well-displayed, 
single column, five inch ad in the 
dailies, and a double column, four 
inch ad in the weeklies ought to be 
effective. 

When the advertiser’s business 
has reached a point that he feels 
warranted in extending his pub- 
licity to the country at large he 
must employ the magazines and 
other periodicals of general cir- 
culation. As molasses is a house- 
hold article those mediums should 
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be used that find special favor 
among women who, after all, are 
usually the buyers of supplies for 
the kitchen. A molasses ad would 
not interest the men. There are a 
dozen monthly magazines devoted 
to women that might be employed 
to advantage. 

I am, however, a firm believer 
in the pulling power of the daily 
newspaper ad in presenting propo- 
sitions of this kind. The appeal 
to the reader is made three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the 
year instead of twelve times as 
in the case of the monthlies. 


_—_ CSP 
“THE only business man we ever 
met who kept busy without advertising 
was an Arkansas grocer who was afflict- 
ed with the seven-year itch and carried 
a Waterbury watch. When he was not 
scratching he was winding his watch.” 
—— +2 


STARTED WRONG IN MINNE- 
SOTA, 








Minnesota, through a newly created 
department has begun systematic ad- 
vertising both in outside newspapers 
and by the circulation of pamphlets. 
By an absurd extension of the “home 
industry” idea the Legislature requir- 
ed that a certain proportion of the 
advertising must be dome within the 
State—a strange enough method of se- 
ene outsiders.—New York Evening 
‘ost 


es = 
“You say the magazine editor 

wouldn’t accept your poem?” “No 

think it was too good.” ‘Too good?” 


“Yes; I think he was afraid it would 
distract attention from the advertising 
pages.”—Philadelphia Ledger, 


SN eel 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 
EXPRESSION. 











JUST WHAT IT’S CRACKED UP TO BB, 
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Who Owns The Money? 


The richest class of people in America to- 
day are the farmers. Their prosperity in 
recent years has been prodigious. They are 
out of debt, are living well and their banks 
are feeding the great reserve centers with 
the proceeds of their sales. 

THESE FIGURES ARE SECRETARY 
WILSON’S: 





Value of Cattle............ $1,300,000,000 
Value of Corn Crop......-.. 1,000,000,000 
Value of Horses........... 1,000,000,000 
Value of Cotton Crop...... 500,000,000 
Value of Hay Crop ........ 400,000,000 
Value of Wheat Crop...... 400,000,000 
Value of Hogs............. 365,000,000 
Value of Oat Crop...:..... 300,000,000 
Value of Mules............ 200,000,000 
Value of Sheep.....--.-.--. 200,000,000 





Ten items alone total. .$5,665,000,000 


This bears only on the matter of INCOME. 

The valuation of Uncle Sam’s farm (Gov- 
ernment census 1900) is over $20,000,000,000. 

Talk about industries! What have we 
worthy of mention in the same breath? 

Moreover. agriculture in America is a 
SAFE business. It may not always be a 
prince, but neither is it ever a pauper: It 
stands for conservatism; and the steadily ex- 
panding wealth of the big farming States is 
one of the €conomic wonders of the age. 
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Farm Papers of Known Value 





Ohio Farmer, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Guaranteed circulation 100,000 
copies weekly. In profitable re- 
sults to the advertiser; in paid 
in advance circulation and in 
volume of business carried, it is 
the leader of the weekly agricul- 
tural press of America. 


Michigan Farmer, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Guaranteed circulation 53,000 
copies weekly, A paper that is 
edited exclusively for the farm- 
ers of Michigan. Has more cir- 
culation and influence among 
the rich farmers of that State 
than any other paper published. 





Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
RACINE, WIS. 


Guaranteed circulation 45,000 
copies weekly—practically all in 
Wisconsin. You can’t get Wis- 
consin trade without it. It is 
known to bea money-maker for 
its patrons. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Guaranteed circulation 40,000 copies 
weekly, The leading authority in the 
English language on Dairying. The 
dairy farmer is a liberal buyer, spend- 
ing millions annually for luxuries as 
as well as necessities. Hoard’s Dairy- 
man is known to be the best paper to 
use to secure this trade. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, 
Chicago Representative, 
715 First National Bank Building. 





Breeders’ Gazette, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Guaranteed circulation 65,000 
copies weekly. It is the stock 
farmers’ newspaper. Through 
its columns you can secure the 
very best kind of country trade. 
Its subscribers include the very 
wealthiest class of country busi- 

ness men. 





Wallace’s Farmer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Guaranteed circulation 40,000 copies 
weekly, ‘The only farm paper in lowa 
that requires pay in advance for sub- 
scriptions, and stops when the time is 
up. It will bring you more Iowa 
trade than any farm paper published. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, 
Chicago Representative, 
715 First National Bank Building. 





Farmer, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Guaranteed circulation 85,000 
copies semi-monthly. Brings 
better results and carries more 
advertising than any other Min- 
nesotafarm paper, It is known 
to be the leading agricultural 
journal of Minnesota, 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, 
Chicago Representative, 
715 First National Bank Building. 


Dakota Farmer, 
ABERDEEN, SO. DAK. 


Guaranteed circulation 35,000 
copies semi- monthly, _ Practi- 
cally all in North and South 
Dakota. There is no other 
medium covering this rich ter- 
ritory. 

GEORGE W. HERBERT, 

Chicago Representative, 
715 First National Bank Building. 














WALLACE C. 


RICHARDSON, 


Eastern Advertising Manager, 


Telephone 5561 Cortlandt. 


725 Temple Court, New York City. 
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ADVERTISING COAL. 


Up in Western New York in 
the city of Lockport is a coal yard 
that could give many pointers to 
the largest coal plant in existence. 
This yard is known as the “Sign 
of the Diamond,” because of its 
trademark, and in the words of 
its owner, is a model, modern 
coal yard. It would take many 
words to more aptly describe 
this unique yard, 

There is something different 
about this “fuel market,” you feel 
it the moment you enter the door 
of the artistic and attractive office 
which is located on the main 
street of the town. There is a 
personality unseen and unobtru- 
sive, but there, nevertheless, to 
impress you with a feeling of in- 
dividuality. 

Ignoring the technical side of 
the business which comprises a 
wonderfully well-equipped plant, 
the attention is first attracted to 
the delivery wagons, so unusual in 
appearance, as to be noticeable 
anywhere. Painted in jet black, 
the only wording of them, is a 
diamond sign with the name of ¥ 
the owner in raised aluminum 
letters. They are moving adver- 
tisements and cannot but impress 
the casual observer. 

The advertising, however, is the 
unique feature of this coal yard. 
It is forceful and _ distinctive. 
Forceful, because it is practical 
and intended for the honest con- 
sideration of the consumer; dis- 
tinctive, because it is way above 
the dead level of coal advertising 
and really tells the truth about 
coal. Most dealers glory in as- 
serting that their particular coal 
is free from dirt and slate and 
that it is absolutely pure. The 
advertising in question does not. 
It claims at all times that fuel is 
a product of nature and as such, 
varies with the mine and locality, 
and that the most any coal dealer 
can do is to buy from a reliable 
producing company. 

This attitude at first brought 
upon the “Sign of the Diamond” 
the fire of other dealers, but so 
persistent and persuasive has the 
advertising been, that every other 
dealer now talks much the same. 
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The main points emphasized in 
advertising are; uniformity of 
coal, best equipped plant, superior 
delivery service, attractive selling 
methods, and reliability. 

Three means are used to tell 
the public of these things—per- 
sonal circulars, newspapers, and 
a house organ. The personal 
letters are sent at frequent inter- 
vals to a selected list. The news- 
paper advertising is carefully pre- 
pared and inserted in the spring 
when the price of coal is down 
and in the winter when there is 
a brisk demand. The space usu- 
ally used is four to six inches 
double column and is most ex- 
cellently displayed. 

The house organ is called “The 
Diamond Sign News” and tells in 
interesting little paragraphs not so 
much how to burn more coal but 
how to manage the fire so as to 
burn less. This attitude on the 
part of a coal dealer has met with 
approval and created a very fav- 
orable impression in the com- 
munity. 

Nothing ever goes out from the 

yard without the diamond sign 
appearing somewhere, andthe 
sign is as famous to Lockportians 
as Mennen’s baby is to the people 
of the country. 

There is no business in which 
there is a greater opportunity for 
the dealer with ambition and 
brains to stand head and shoul- 
ders above his competitors. There 
is no business in which there is 
a greater chance for good, sane 
advertising; and if the coal deal- 
ers of the country, desirous of dis- 
tinction, would think a little on 
this dealer’s success, and_ the 
methods by which he accomplished 
it, we would soon get away from 
the hum-drum, common-place 
coal 1.1an. H. J. WIitiaMs. 

et ate 








Cuas. F. Bartrett, 930 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, combines  fac- 
similes of testimonial letters and 
descriptive matter very successfully in 
a recent folder advertising the Bart'ett- 
Ruud Water Heating System. The 
fo'der bears the imprint of the Ire- 
land Agency. — 


In Newark, 'N. J.. a law firm. com- 
nosed of Harold A. Miller and E. 
Garfield Gifford. has recently hung out 
its shingle. The in'tials of the two 
members are H. A. M. and E. G. G, 
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A DENTIST’S ADVERTISING. 


A young man with ingenuity enough 
to warrant success recently identificd 
himself with a Milwaukee church that 
boasts of having one of the largest 
congregations in the city. He made 
himself generally useful, offering to 
sing in the choir, teach Sunday school, 
act as usher or do anything that would 
help the good cause along. He was 
finally asked to serve in the capacity 
of usher, which he did with great alac- 
rity. As he passed the collection box 
the minister noticed that he handed 
each person a slip of white paper. At 
first the minister supposed they were 
the envelopes in which the money for 
specified purposes is usually inclosed, 
but after a few Sundays of assiduous 
work on the part of the usher the 
minister decided to investigate. He 
discovered that the young man was a 
struggling young dentist and was hand- 
ing out his business cards.—Evening 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 








Advertisements. 


AU advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line ver my Five per cent discount may be 
deducte: {-;* for m advance of j ubli- 
cation pt, recent on yearly contract 
5 wholly in Bist ance of first publication. 

splay type and cuts may be used without 
ertra charge, but if a specified position is 
asked for an sees and granted, 
double price will be deman 


WANTS. 
= RS wanted ; commission basis. Ad- 


with stam} » ARCHBOLD’S ADs, 
Afton Place, Cleveland. “ 








HE sworn average daily circulation of the 
Hornellsville, N. Y., MORNING TrmEs for the 
past 10 months is 4369 copies. 


—_— Useful, cheap novelty to be used 
a nium for agricultural magazine. 
‘sadreas' FELD UND FLUE, Dallas, Texas. 





7 ANTED--Salesmen to handle our line of 
Advertisirg Novelties and Badges. Comm. 
8T. LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition, exceeds tuat of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


— open for soummetont newspaper 
kers in all de Write for 

booklet. FERNAI.D’S N WSPAPE R MEN'S EX” 

CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Waa oe WANTED--Experienced news- 

r man, editor, desires to purchase 
small’ daily and weekly newspaper in one of the 
py gl States. Address * PAPER,” care Print 
ers’ Ink. 


\ 7 ANTED—Experienced medical mail-order 
man, capable of putting a new C onsump- 
tion remedy on @ profit-paying basis. Give 
sone a pronsuiion in first letter. CONDO RK 
CUR , Los Angeles, Cal. 
ANTED—A young man to assist in the pre- 
ration of advertising agg Srl . Toga 
anical journal of high standing. ate . Ox 
= and salary'expected. , Rawan bia ASSIST. 
ANT,” care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 





AD WRITER AND DESIGNER, 
Graduate highest school of ad writing, 
formerly printer; best references; desires 
Eastern i+10n; Magazine work preferred; 
start mc erate salary immediately. Address 
“AD MAN,” 51 Carlton St.. Toronto, Canada, 
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ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of K.very- 

/ day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising 3} jan; get “typewise’’: 64 pp., d0c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wanted. A.8. CARNELL, 100 Nassau St., N.Y. 


VERY ADVERTISEK and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertise:’s ag may Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America, pane copy 
free. THK oa MCNTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, 


Where Is Is the 
Advertising Cenius? 


We have an article that can be exploited to 
great advan and will make it profitable to 
the genius who will prepare an advertisement 
and scheme that will wn. For particulars ad- 
dress CRESCENT ART CO., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JOSITIONS OPEN—We have hundreds of high 
grade business and technical positions pay 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 a year, but we haven’t 
enough capable, experienced men to fill them. 
It you believe you are the right man for any of 
these places write to-day for booklets. We have 
offices in all large cities anc offer the surest 
method of ae Fe yout ability for every 
cent it is worth. GOODS (ine), Brain 
Brokers, Suite 511,309 ee oe New York. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co! 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the businese journal for 
aavertisers, published weekly at 10 eee Sc.. 
New York. ‘Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents | per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
xks’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication 1n the United States, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from 1 ing concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numter earn $1,500. e best 
clothing adwriter io New York owes his suc 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mand aes 8 
) DOWEL LL. Advertising and Busi 


GEORGE 
ness none he A. 7 Temple Court, New York. 


A Hotel Man 
With Experience 


possessing liberal collegiate training,wishes 
to change location. A man of pleasing per 
sonality, with some practical knowledge of 
advertising. Preferred location — New 
York, Boston or Chicago. Address 


“ PITTSBURG,” care Printers’ Ink, 








—————- CAN rou} 


Use a self-made young man, 
Yr 


ag 
single, a graduate of ine eon Sith 
four years’ successful business experi- 
ence; some advertising, which includes 
a knowledge ot type. faces, illustrations 
and ability to write “reason sad I copy 
that builds business. 1 am willing to 
— at the bottom of the ladder if 
ecessary to demonstrate I am — 
of the right stuff. An opportunity, a 
moderate s#lary and a future, if ability 
merits it, is all the writer seeks. At pre- 
= employed by firm not progressive 


ugh. 
ma ddreee AMBITIOUS, Printers’ Ink. 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 





COIN CA RDS, 


Less for more any printing. 
COIN WRAPPER CO.., Detroit. Mieh, 


1 000 for $3. 10.000. $20. Any printing. 
“ Acme Coin Mailer Co., Ft. Madison, Ia. 


9 PER 
B3 ‘tet 








$2 
TIN BOXES. 


IE you have an attractive, ‘handy package you 

will sel) ee get better prices for 
them. tin boxes Joie a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one- Thalt gross lots and 
at very low prices, too, the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers, long 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles Flesh Food. New-S 
and, in fact, for most of the “big guns.” But we 
pry, *just as much attention to the “little fellows.” 

tter send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains lots of valuable information, and is 
free. AM'RICAN STOPPER COMPANY, 1) 
Verona Street, Brooktyn, N. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 





ILLUSTR ATORS. 


=6\ A \ brainy | business-bringing 
ed \idea from the breezy west 






Introduce them in your 
“follow-up” and notice in- 
Write on your office 


WARD & DELAY, 
(Originators of Illustrated Letters) 
40 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Ill. 








HOUSE-TO-IOUSE DISTRIBUTION. 


OLTON'’S National House-to-House Distribut- 
Service enables advertisers to place 

their Ban matter into the homes of the peo- 
ple residing in the rural ——— covering 
thousands of small towns, vil hamlets, 
which are seidom covered thoroughly by any 
other line of advertising. Service is guaranteed; 
results are sure to be_ satisfactory, especially 
during the warm months. Write now par- 


taculars. 
WILL A. MOLTON, 
National Advertising Distributer, 
442 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ciceniemncallepliamaicecanins 


DISTRIBUTING 


(percrie was placed during the month 
of April in ates town of any consequence 
in the Southeast by’the Bernard Advertising 
Service for four of the os users of house-to- 
house mee es eT 8. Write for esti- 
mate to CHAS, B RNARD, ‘mente, Ga. 
++. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
WILL BUY 


$3, 00 Good one-man proposition 


3,500 paid subscribers. 
Substantial advertising patronage 
ripen n without pergonal solicitation, 
Good reasons for selling. 
Quick sale desired. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing — rty, 
253 pines 25 New York. 


FOR SA LE. 


OR SALE.—Thorne typesetting machine, 8 
point, in good 5 running order 
DAMBLY, Skippack, Pa. 


EWSPAPER ror SALE.—High-toned family 
paper, under same management thirty 
years. Owner wishes to retire from business. 
Splendid foundation on which to run up large 
circulation. * PUBLISHER,” Box 1159, Boston. 


OR SALE.—One of the best-equipped news- 
per and job printing offices in the great 
fruit and truck growing section of Northeast 
Texas ; located in county seat of 5,000 population; 
carries more local advertising than all the other 
papers in the?countv ; has the largest circulation 
of any paper in the county ; no delinquents; 
business for 1904 exceeded $3800; Cottrel eylin- 
der, folder and gasoline engine, all nearly new 
four jobbers and large assortment of news and 
“7 type. Plant wil! invoice approximately 
7,000, but on xecount of failing health of owner 
will be sold for less. This is one of the be: 
aly g propositions in Texas to-day, “JAK,” 
x G Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
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CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


HAT’S all we make. Our pr pitied are right. 
Sample sets and prices upon uest, 
STANDARD INDEX CARD ¢ 03 PANY. 

Rittenhouse Bidg., Phila, 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


(peouman AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
J sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
OREMUS & CO., Advertising Agents, 44 Broad 
St.. N.Y. Pi rivate wires, Boston, ’hila. etc. 
75 H. L. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ee but one business of a kind 
925 C shestnut Stree t, Philadelphia. 


URTIS-NEWHALL CO. Established 1895. Los 
Angeles, California, U. 8. Newspaper, 
magazine, trade paper advertising. . 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General ey Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 








| ARNHART AND S\WASEY, San Franvisco— 

Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciousty 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 





bee advertising promises results which 
invite most careful ees Write us 
for best list of pers to cover the whole field 
efficient) THE DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Ltd., Montreal. 
—_—~— 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 





E ated catalogues, booklets. circulars, adv. 
matter—all kinds. W rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 
i) 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


10 CENTS per line for advertising in THE 
JUNIOK, Bethlehem, Pa. 


HE Bre, Danville, \ Va. Bie Mates te paper in 
field. Average | cire’n 2, 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal curd request will bring sample copy. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year: 2c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
Ceive the paper for one vear 


f[MHE Troy (Ohio) REcorD is a daily of the 

Montreal Star class published in a 6.000 
town. Circulation covers city and Central Miami 
County thuroughly. Send for rate card. 


RABTREE’S CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 92.152 circulation guaran 
teed, proven; 200,000 readers. Best medium 
South for mail-orcer and general advertising. 
Rate, i5 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 























> 
PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN 
45 Beekman St.. New York’ —. 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B Perfect 
White for high-grade catalogues. 








——— 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (©©). 253 Broadway, New York 
ADWRITING. 


OHN CUTLER, WRITER OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTING. 
RINTING at reasonable prices. 
PRESS, Bethlehem. Pa. 
— tor 
CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
Bg eos a aoe absolutely Med 
hs. Send for booklet. 
MEDMONT PURNITE xe c O,, Statesville, N.C. 


MERIT 


PREMIUMS, 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale deaiers in feed and kindred 


lines, 500-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
mpiehed annually, 33d issue now ready; free. 
F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


+ 
POST CARDS. 


HA TONES made from photographs of ho- 
tels. local views, business buildings, etc., 
»st cards. Also print 


suitable for printing on 
en turnished. 


st_cards. Prices a 
TANDARD. 61 Ann St., 





<li 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stencil] adaressing machine. A 

ecard index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Send 
for circulars. We do addressing at low rates. 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


[HE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 

speed addressing machine. run by motor or 
foot power. System embodies card index idea, 
Prints visibly; perforated card used errors im- 
oo operation simple. Correspondence so- 


B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
128 Liberty St., New York, 
—— +o 


BOOKS. 
on oe pues ig gr ae book mailed 
Patent and 
Trade-Mark a4 Vusaaenen. D.C, 
Established 1869. 


——-_ ++ ———. 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 

We do the electrotyping for some of the 

largest advertisers in the country rite us for 

rices. WEBSTER, C KAWFORD & CALDER 45 
se St., New York. 





+> —_—— 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE.  Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
—_——+or _ 





HALF-TONES, 


ERFECT copper. half-tones, |-col.. $1: larger 
10c. per mn. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Obio. 


N*3 “rs PER HALF-T¢ — 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, 
eo * w tare Be cash eatenpanien the order. 
Sen 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fy *t zone or line productions, 10 ae 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c 

Cash with order. ‘Ail 

Service day and night. 

References furnished. 

Box 815, 


6 or more, 50c. each, 
newspaper screens. 
} sod for circulars. 


New: piper P “eee engraver. P. 9. 
Philade phia, F 


a 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 








ee. illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 
ng, engraving, lithographing, art print- 
ing. "THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 B’ way, N. Y. 


MA, ILING Ma CHINES. 


DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 
uickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
ermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE 
and 
Mfr., 178 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARB DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
trade 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
te 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


TRED W. KENNEDY, 55 River Street, Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his way. 


\ ANT ads, letters, advice? Write “ADVER- 
TISER,” care 76 Dupont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


3759 Gramrcy. 





PERHAPS 
a recent circular of mine, treating of the 
possibilities of the “ Follow Up Letter,” might 
interest you? Bi pe I will gladly mail you a copy 
of it—free. of 
No. 47. FRANCIS L. MAULE, MAULE, 402SansomSt., Phila. 
Our service will make your advertisement « or 
your booklet a paying es, Do you want 
ee R_C. GAMBEE, 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
D DO YUU EVER 
need a series of really tactful business let- 
ters? Letters withouta tinge of bombast, “ bull- 
dozing” or beggingin them? Letters that simply 
tell fa good, strong, probable story. after an in- 
teresting, self-respecting fashion that wins con- 
fidence from the man heartily sick of the other 
kind? Letters absolutely free from mere “ hot 
air” that cell their story FULLY and then sTop. 
Istrongly — aaa of being able to build 
such letters for 
No. 44, FRAN 1. "MAUL E, 402 Sansom St., Phila 
ne 
TRADE JOURNALS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
66 R EAL ESTATE.” Amsterdam. N. Y., circu- 
iation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year, names of buyers each month. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


OCKET MEMO. and daily expense account. 
Fine leather binding. Poe iest thing out. 
Good 52 weeks. Begin any day. Price to adver- 
tisers, 25c. H. N. HANSEN, 
Bengston Block, Rock Island: Til. 


RITE for sample and price new compination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEKHHAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


Color Barometers. "thy Can be 


elty. Can be 
maiied in 64 envelppe, anny agree $25 per 
1.000. including imprint. Send } 0c. for sample. 


FINK & SON, 5th, above ‘Chestnut, Philadelp! 


DOUBLE YOUR YOUR BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Engineer 

forayear. If I succeed in doubling your 
business, you pay me a_ small commissioa, 
If I fail, you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and I have lost valuable time. 

My booklet—Doubling a Business—will be 
sent you on request. Write for it on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mgr., 
Tue BARNARD SysTEeM, Dept. 19, 
87 Nassau St., New York, 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 


It is true that the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington is gray 
and not white, but it is not situ- 
ated in either Pittsburg or Chica- 
go, and the surrounding atmo- 
sphere is most clear and clean. 
This advertisement of the Balti- 
more and‘ Ohio Railroad is there- 
fore a libel on the Capitol City, 
and the appearance of the famous 
dome is not materially benefited 
by the black lettering. Architec- 
ture and signboards are not es- 
pecially fitted to each other, and 








No! 





if it were thought necessary to 
use the Capitol dome in an ad- 
vertisement it would be much 
better to separate the text, as 
shown in No. 2 and put the entire 
advertisement through a cleansing 
process which would make it not 
only more legible but more pleas- 
ant to the eye. 
* * + 

The Common Sense Suspender 
may be really sensible, and, as 
stated in this advertisement, “So 
comfortable you don’t know you 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


PREE OF CHARGE?! 










But if such is 
the case they are sadly libeled by 


have them on.’ 


the picture. From this illustration 
it is fair to assume that the sus- 
penders weigh about six pounds, 


THE NATIONS HIGHWAY ' 


T AND WES. 








stop overat 


ON, BALTIMORE 


en da 
WASHINGT 
AND PHILADELPHIA 


on through. first class tickets 








aoe No.2 


and such is probably not the case. 
In what is evidently an effort to 
get a good picture of the suspend- 
ers they have been made all out 
of proportion to the figure and 
the result is certainly clumsy and 
unprepossessing. It seems as if 


COMMON SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


Stay on the shoulders. 


So comfortable you don’t 
know you have them on, as 
_ self- adjustable to 








fit ca all so 
$1.00 at all meres J by mail 


Common Sense Suspender Co. ve ggurm stares 
an advertisement of this kind 
could sell suspenders only to heavy 
workers who are looking for the 
maximum of strength and long 
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wear without regard to appear- 
ance or comfort. 
* we. * 


It is fortunate that the word 
“piano” is prominently displayed 
in this Tway piano advertisement, 
as it would otherwise be very 
difficult to determine what the ad- 
vertisement was all about. The 
chief features of the illustration 
are the Cupid, birds, butterflies, 
flowers and miscellaneous vege- 
tables. Just a little section of 
the piano is permitted to appear, 
and that might well be mistaken 
for the corner of a bureau. There 
is no objection to Cupids or to 

. yt and both might remotely il- 


When you buy a TWAY PIANO 
you run no risk, The price isthe lowest, 
the quality the best, and the TWA Y GUAR- 
ANTEE broad and liberal. Our new eas7- 
payment plan will interest you. Write to-day 
for our book, PANO CONSTRUCTION, 
We will personally select and send a mf 
\ for trial in your home, 





lustrate the quality and _attri- 
butes of a musical instrument. 
There is, however, a serious ob- 
jection to allowing such things to 
occupy practically all the space in 
an advertising illustration and 
nearly half the space taken up by 
the entire advertisement. 

* * * 

The light advertisement repro- 
duced here is dark. There is too 
much black in the design, atiyway 
—it over-balances the white. It 
is particularly ill-judged for the 
advertisement of a light. The 
woman looks more as if she were 
sitting in a dark corner, hurting 
her eyes in trying to work, than 
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if she were out in the clear, bright 
radiance of a good lamp. An ad- 
vertisement should always be in 
keeping with the character, qual- 


For SEWING, STUDYING 


or any work which requires close 
application of the eyes, our light 
gives better satisfaction than any. 


It makes and burns 
ee own gas at a costof 
er we 


and giv 
jo: ponere power” 
he ‘0008,  * ay 


TREASE. 
Sap dpe most brilliant 
‘Suer100 differs 
ent styleses-everg 





ity and functions of the article 
advertised. Hence the advertise- 
ment of a light should not be 


dark. 
* * x 


Speaking of appropriate adver- 


WHITEsSOUND 
TEETH 


Kote) 
YEARS 


IN 
USE 


 EWSBURYBROWNS 


ORIEN TAL 


TOOTH PASTE 





tisements, here is a remarkable 
affair clipped from a_ current 
magazine. “White and sound 


teeth one hundred years in use” 
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sounds well if you read it quickly, 
but Oriental Tooth Paste fails to 
make a very flattering impression. 
Judging by the appearance of the 
box it must be full of mud. No 
self-respecting person would al- 
low the contents of a box that 
looks like this to come anywhere 
near his mouth. This is about as 
unattractive an advertisement as 
has appeared in a long time, and 
the idea of using a thing like this 
to advertise a tooth paste is 
simply preposterous. If anything 
should suggest immaculate clean- 
liness it is the advertisement of a 
dentifrice. It certainly is queer 
that an advertiser will pay large 
prices for magazine space and fill 
that space with copy that is cer- 
tain to do his product more harm 
than good. 


“THis is the limit for ‘the trading- 
stamp _ business,’ remarked an _ East 
Side druggist last night. A woman had 
used the store’s telephone. She laid a 
dime on the counter, and waited. The 
druggist, thinking that she expected re- 
turn change, told her that it was the 
exact amount. “I know,” she replied, 
“but where are the trading stamps.”— 
New York Post. 


ADVERTISING TO REPLACE LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENTS. 

I have always believed that life in- 
Surance companies should employ no 
agents nor solicitors and pay no com- 
missions. Convenient offices, with a 
reasonable clerical force at rational 
cost, should be maintained. Through 
printed arguments, educational in char- 
acter, setting forth the desirability of 
persons in health and having incomes 
or ability to earn, making provision 
for the family in case death should 
cut off the breadwinner, a general dis- 
position to take out life insurance pol- 
icies would gradually be awakened. 
The man would go to a life insurance 
office and ask for a blank to make his 
application and for examination by the 
physician, just as he now takes his sav- 
ings and goes to some savings bank. The 
great railroads, like the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central, do not have 
to send agents and solicitors among the 
people to drum up passengers. The 
great banks, like the Chemical, do not 
employ house to house visitors to man- 
ufacture business.—Town Topics. 

EE 

SEVERAL duchies in the upper West 
Side have the hours of service painted 
in large letters on their side walls, but 
it remained for an East Side syna- 
gogue to display huge posters of Coney 
Island attractions.—Sun, 

“Pusiicity Pornters” is the title of 
a little folder issued by McKittrick & 
Dearborn, adwriters of Lowell, Mass. 





tereotyped 


Instructions 


OrFIce oF BRETHREN EVANGRLIST, 


Printers Ink Jonson, . 
New York, N. Y. 


ASHLAND, OHI0, Junge 29, ’os 


Dear Sir—Please make up for us and ship as soon as possible 
another 100-pound keg of K. Book Ink same as we have been purchas- 


ing. Yours very truly, 


BRETHREN PUBLICATION BOARD. 





For the past three years I have been receiving orders regularly 


from the above named concern, and with the exception of the cate 
every letter seems to be a duplicate of the previous one. Same as 
last or same as usual seems to be the stereotyped instructions on 
each order. Send for my price list and at your leisure figure out 
how much money you have given to the credit ink houses, simply 
because they gave you a small line of credit. Money back when 


goods are not up to the standard. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


{7 Spruce Street, 





New York. 





~~ ie ee Bente eee. 2 eee ee ee ee eee Se 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising, 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 


views upon any subject discussed in this department. A 
Store Management, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., 


ddress Editor Business and 
New York. 








It’s all right to employ sales- 
men who are members of secret 
societies, but look out for the 
‘Grand Past Master Hicockalorum 
who has to talk it all over every 
day with all the other Royal 
Grand and Worshipful What's 
His Names on your time. He 
may be a good salesman, when he 
gets time, and he may draw the 
boys of the lodge as molasses 
draws flies, but when they come 
in for a half-hour’s chat about last 
night’s meeting, it costs you not 
only the salesman’s time, but the 
trade of those customers who 
won’t wait for the conclusion of 
his conversation. This is not a 
knock at secret societies; it is 
inspired by my own experience 
with that sort of salesman in dif- 
ferent retail lines. I remember 
one in particular who will stand 
as a fair example. He was a very 
conscientious chap—that is, he 
thought he was—and meant to be 
so. He was rarely, if ever, late; 
‘often came to work when it was 
plain that he should have been at 
home in bed; kept his stock up in 
shape and was nearly always busy 
at something. But, the entrance 
of a brother Mason or Odd Fel- 
low, or whatever it happened to 
be (and he had “butted” in or 


been “butted” into most every- 
thing in the way of a secret 
society) was the signal to drop 


everything and talk lodge. Cus- 
tomers might come and customers 
might go, but, like Tennyson’s 
little brook, he babbled on forever. 
Literally by the hour, that man 
would talk of things that had not 
the slightest bearing on his busi- 
ness, with somebody who neither 
bought nor had any intention to 
buy anything in the store, then or 
thereafter. Gentle hints were of 
no avail. Reproof only stirred 
up antagonism and aggravated a 
nervous temperament, leading to 
errors and general grouchiness 
that were even more expensive 


than the waste of time in useless 
talk, Yet, in other respects, he 
was an excellent man. That and 
sentiment on the part of his em- 
ployer, who had inherited him 
with the business, held his posi- 
tion for him. But, if he had kept 
his lodge talk for the lodge room 
or had been content with only a 
few words of it in business hours, 
he might easily have been worth 
another five dollars a week to his 
employer. This may be an excep- 
tional case, I hope it is; and, of 
course, all the idle or time-wast- 
ing talk is not on that subject. 
Sut I believe that there is some- 
thing in that fraternal feeling 
which leads some men to waste 
time in that way when nothing 
else would. I have often heard 
one merchant advise another to 
“hire So-and-So, because he is 
very popular with the boys in the 
lodge,” and I believe that in one 
town, a particular salesman was 
in great demand, not because he 
was a good salesman, but because 
he was a member of almost every 
secret society in town and had a 
wide acquaintance. No doubt 
such a man does attract business 
from among such an _ acquaint- 
ance; but it is a debatable ques- 
tion whether it doesn’t cost more 


in time than it amounts to in 
profits. 

* * * 
An idea which seems much 


more sensible is one that has been 
practiced, especially in the cloth- 
ing business in some of the small- 
er cities whose population is 
somewhat mixed. The idea is 
simply to hire good salesmen, but 
to get one of a different nation- 
ality each time a new one is added 
—one that has not become too 
Americanized to mix and make 
friends with his own countrymen, 


and, of course, who can speak 
their language. There is a certain 
clannishness among foreigners, 


especially the newcomers who are 
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not proficient in English, that 
leads them to seek one of their 
own people when making a pur- 
chase. I know a little Connecti- 
cut city of about 20,000 that has 
an unusually large Irish popula- 
tion, and more than the usual pro- 
portion of clothing stores, most 
of which are conducted by He- 
brews. Every Hebrew clothier in 
that town has at least one bright 
young Irish clerk who is popular 
with one or more of the many 
Irish cliques of the town. It 
didn't just happen so; it was a 
clever and perfectly legitimate 
business move, characteristic of 
the Hebrew in business and 
worthy of emulation wherever the 
same or similar conditions are 
found. Be sure first of all that 
you are getting a good clerk, then 
if his acquaintance seems likely 
to be helpful, that is Just another 
good reason for engaging him, 
* * - 

Another thing to look out for 
is the clerk who is half clerk and 
half politician; for unless his 
political predilection is effectually 
discouraged early in the game, he 
will soon get to be all politician 
and no clerk. The clerk who is 
in love is bad enough, but he will 
get over it. The clerk who is in- 
oculated with the political germ 
is a goner. Don't do a thing to 
discourage a healthy interest in 
politics, but when it begins to be 
an all absorbing topic, you'd bet- 
ter cut it out before the whole 
store is infected. 

1 * * 

Perhaps, next to the man who 
uses up his time in settling mat- 
ters of State over the counter at 
his employer’s expense, is that 
other fellow who does the work 
of the stock boy or porter rather 
than insist upon their doing it. 
I once knew a head clerk—as 
honest, earnest and conscientious 
a fellow as ever lived—who used 
to go around dusting and putting 
up stock because somebody else 
who was paid to do that particular 
work was remiss in his duties. 
He got thirty dollars a week and 
had enough of his own work to 
do. The boy who should have 
done the work got four or five 





dollars a week. This head clerk 
was not incompetent; he was 
simply one of those thoroughly 
capable but easy-going and mild- 
mannered men who dislike to ask 
from another a service which they 
can perform themselves. He was 
worth his salary, but he missed 
his chance to become more val- 
uable by messing around with 
little things that a cheaper man 
could do as well. Maybe you're 
doing that very thing yourself, or 
allowing somebody else to do it. 
Don’t; it’s bad for that somebody 
else and for you too. 
* * * 

Teach your clerks the cash 
value of that short word “Mister” 
when coupled with the name of a 
customer—particularly the chance 
or occasional customer who does 
not expect to be called by name. 
Have you ever been recognized 
and called by name in a store, and 
hy a clerk with whom you did not 
feel at all acquainted—by a clerk 
whom you had no recollection of 
having met before? Didn't it please 
you, in spite of yourself? Didn’t 
you warm a little toward the man 
and the store? Don't encourage 
any undue familiarity, but do 
everything you can to impress 
upon your selling force the im- 
portance, to them and to you, of 
remembering and correctly con- 
necting names and faces, and of 
using names at the right times 
and places. It is particularly un- 
complimentary and provoking to 
a regular, though, perhaps, infre- 
quent, customer. to have the 
clerk ask his name and address 
time after time; especially by con- 
trast with the clerk in another 
store who says, “Same address, I 
suppose, Mr. Jones, number four- 
teen West Broad street?” 

All other things being equal, 
people prefer to trade where they 
feel acquainted; and the salesman 
who wants to make the most of 
himself will cultivate a memory 
for the names and faces of cus- 
tomers and, if possible, remember 
the customer’s tastes in the kind 
of goods carried in his depart- 
ment. 

+ * * 


If a customer indicates a pre- 
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ference for any particular clerk, 
that clerk should wait on him or 
her whenever possible. The cus- 
tomer will spend more money and 
with less attention, if served by 
a clerk who is entirely agreeable 
and who understands his or her 
tastes and_ peculiarities. The 
petty jealousies which often re- 
sult among the other clerks, when 
such preferences are shown, shou!d 
be squelched without ceremony, 
and the jealous ones should be 
told to watch the object of their 
envy with a view to learning and 
putting into practice at every op- 
portunity, those good qualities 
which lead to such popularity. 
Lots of customers who are cranks 
are quite as well aware of it as is 
the salesperson who serves them, 
and are therefore all the more ap- 
preciative of patience and efforts 
to please. The right salesperson 
can often turn a chronic crank 
into a very desirable and easily 
pleased customer, and that faculty 
is worth cultivating. Even the 
customer who fails to find the ar- 
ticle wanted can be made to feel 
under obligations and to try the 
store again just through kindly, 
pleasant treatment. 
* * * 

Whatever you do, don’t badger 
a customer into buying by calling 
one clerk after another to show 
the same goods. That is a trick 
that is very common in the retail 
shoe trade of New York and one 
that ought to be cut out, or very 
greatly modified at once. <A 
woman enters a shoe store and 
asks to be shown a certain kind 
of a shoe at a certain price. A 
female clerk who knows the stock 
as well as she knows her way 
home gets out the shoe that comes 
nearest the customer’s wishes, 
tries it on the customer, and tells 
her either that the shoe she wants 
isn’t made, or that that is it. If 
the customer insists that she 
knows what she wants and hasn’t 
been shown it, the clerk promptly 
trots out every other shoe in the 
stock, of that price and anywhere 
near the size, and says in about 


so many words that_if it isn’t 
there it isn’t made. Then, if the 
customer still refuses to take 
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something she doesn’t want, the 
saleswoman, in spite of her state- 
ment that she has shown every 
known style, and knowing that 
what the customer wants is not in 
the store, calmly and maybe a 
little disdainfully, calls “the head 
of stock who will know just where 
to look” and the process is re- 
peated, perhaps with the introduc- 
tion of another pair or two no 
nearer right than the first. Some- 
times when a rush has forced into 
service a green clerk or one un- 
acquainted with the stock, there 
is some excuse for this method; 
but as it is usually practiced it is 
just the same old moth-eaten trick 
to make people buy what they do 
not want, and it is a mighty short- 
sighted bit of business, if it can 
be referred to at all as business. 


TALKING POINTS. 

Two men, after a tour of the Broad- 
way typewriting machine show rooms, 
were comparing notes. Both agreed, 
after listening to several salesmen, each 
of whom had talked for an hour, on 
the advantages of his own machine, 
that they were none the wiser. To 
them a “shift key” was the same thing 
as a “tension cord,” and type bars were 
all alike. Their idea of a good ma- 
chine was the amount of hard usuage 
one could receive and _ still produce 
readable copy. 

“What impressed you most about the 

—?” asked one of the prospective 
buyers. 

“The professor hammered the key- 
board with his fists and couldn’t change 
the type alignment the fraction of an 
inch!” 

“Did he?” returned the other, “Great 
work. Mine stood with both feet on 
his.’—New York Post. 


a ee 
KEEPING THE SABBATH. 

It is no longer customary for the 
most fashionable of the city’s dress- 
makers to have a sign on their houses 
unless they hapnen to have a shop on 
Fifth avenue. The ordinary dwellings 
that most of them occupy are unadorn- 
ed in the majority of cases. One 
dressmaker who has_ recently moved 
into an uptown residential block has 
made a compromise. She has a sign 
bearing her name in one of her win- 
dows on weekdays. But every Sunday 
oe she is careful to take it down. 

un. 


en Ea 

In answer to an advertisement for 
somebody to take charge of a church 
choir and play the organ the following 
reply was received: 

“Sir: I noticed your advertisement 
for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been 
both for several years, I offer you my 
services.” —Tit Bits. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue Soutn Benp “TRIBUNE,” 
Tribune Printing Company, Proprietors, 
The Tribune Building. 

Soutu BeEnp, Ind., May 27, 1905. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

We are inclosing sample of a_ real 
estate booklet which our advertising 
department got out recently. We would 
like to have you read the matter and 
comment gee the same in your de- 
partment, if advisable. 

Yours very truly, 
TRIBUNE PRINTING Co. 


The booklet referred to was is- 
sued by Mr. Ozmun A. Tarbell, 
of 227, 229 S. Michigan st., South 
Bend, Ind., to advertise his real 
estate and insurance business; 
there are sixteen pages of coated 
paper, printed in black, with red 
captions, and the gray cover with 
plain, easily read type in red 
makes an attractive color combi- 
nation. It is not a pretentious 
booklet, but is full of meaty mat- 
ter about the business it represents 
and reflects credit upon all con- 
cerned. On the cover he says: 
“Real Estate, Rents and Insur- 
ance, Three Dry Subjects Made 
Interesting. A chatty talk about 
my business, full of information 
and facts that you ought to 
know.” Then, inside he treats the 
various topics under the heads of 
“About Real Estate,” “My Lots 
Are in Town,” “My Terms Are 
Easy,” “Houses Already Built,” 
“Remember, Long, Easy Pay- 
ments,” “Houses To Rent,” “Fire 
Insurance,” “Burglar Insurance,” 
“Accident Insurance,’ “Hold- 
Ups,” “Health, Plate Glass, 
Employers’ Liability, Steam Boil- 
er Insurance,” etc. Under each 
of these heads is a straight, per- 
sonal talk that has the ring of 
sincerity, as shown by the few 
sections reproduced below: 





MY LOTS ARE IN TOWN. 
I’ve no whole plats to dispose of that 
will take years to bui'd up. The prop- 
erties I can show you are on graded 
and paved streets, with water and gas 





and all the conveniences right here. 
You don’t have to wait a minute for 
them. I make a specialty of city prop- 
erty, and always have bargains. 





HOUSES ALREADY BUILT. 

Ready to move into to-morrow. You 
have a roof over your head and a home 
of your own from the minute you say 
you'll take it. Then you are your own 
land-ord. Pay rent to yourself and 
after a few years’ work you’ve some- 
thing to show for your money besides 
a bunch of rent receipts. 





HOUSES TO RENT. 

If you want a modest cottage of 
four or five rooms, near a factory, see 
me. 

Maybe one or two furnished rooms 
for light housekeeping is what you are 
looking for? I can locate you in a 
quiet, respectable neighborhood in 
rooms with good light and modern con- 
veniences at a very nominal rental. 

If you want a big, roomy house on 
the outskirts of town with a yard in 
front big enough to raise ducks and 
chickens—to say nothing of a _ few 
children—and a lot in the rear that 
runs back so far you can have a small 
truck farm and raise all your own 
vegetables—come and see me, 

If you want a down-town residence 
with gas, and water, and a porch and 
a big, cool cellar—I have it. I’ve a 
few on the list with furnace, bath and 
hardwood floors that rent from $25 a 
month up, but they are worth it. 





BURGLAR INSURANCE, HOLD- 

UPS. 

When a man with a mask and a 
big gun stops you on the way home 
some night and relieves you of that 
well-filled wallet, and removes that two- 
caret diamond stud from your shirt 
front, wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
know that you were insured against 
hold-ups in the Maryland Casualty 
Company that I represent? 

When burglars break in and _ rob 
your home or office of valuables you 
have been years in accumulating, and 
while the police are vainly groping 
in the dark for clews, then is the time 
'vou"ll appreciate the fact that vou 
dropped into my office and had a policy 
made out with the Maryland Casualty 
Company. They cover all losses by 
Burglars and Hold-up men, as wel! as 
all damages to safes, vaults, furniture, 
fixtures and premises caused by a 
burglarious attack. 

That’s the kind of a policy I can 
give you, and the cost is so small 
it is ridiculous to stop on account of 
the expense. And it won’t take ten 
minutes’ time, either, for I handle these 
matters systematically and  expedi- 
tiously. 








Reon 
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This Is a Refreshing Change From the 
Style of Advertising That’s Full of 
“Swagger” and “Swell” Talk and 
Empty As To the Qualities of Ma- 
terial and Maketng. This One Tells 
Something and Therein Lies Its 
Strength. 





Blue Serges, $10 

If the tailor or clothier 
you now patronize cannot 
give you a blue serge suit 
that satisfies you come to us. 

During the greatest serge 
famine the clothing trade 
has ever known we _ find 
ourselves well provided. 
And our prices are as low 
as when these goods were 
plentiful. 

Here are serge suits at 
$10. The fabric is vegetable 
died a deep, rich blue, so 
that the coor is absolutely 
fast, fadeless, unchanging. 
It is woven from threads of 
English-spun worsted, than 
which no stronger, tougher 
yarn exists. Its weight is 
just right to give most com- 
fort and greatest wear. 

The coats are lined with 
all-wool alpaca, cool and 
durable. The tailoring is 
done by “Our Own” system, 
by which we produce at low 
prices garments that have all 
the later touches of cus- 
tom work, and that wii hold 
the shape, fit and style until 
worn out. 

We have these suits in all 
sizes to fit men of all builds. 
Single and double breasted 
models, extra long coats 
with centre vents. Suits 
any size exclusively in our 
stores at $10. 

“Your satisfaction or your 
money back” is the warranty 
that goes with every serge 
suit you buy of us. 

Get the Habit. Go to 
BRILL BROTHERS, 
Union Square, 
14th Street, Near Broadway, 
New York. 





L J 
From the Evening Press, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





— 


Clean Up 


Your old straw hat, or 
maybe your new one is a 
little spotted. Get a bott’e 
of the Knox Straw Hat 
Cleaner. 

It will remove all dirt and 
spots and make it look as 
bright as new. Can be used - 
on any kind of straw, the 
finest Panama to the cheap- 
est grade. 

toc. a bottle. Any one 
can use it. 

WEST’S DRUG STORES, 
99 Monroe st., 8-10 Canal st. 











Grand Rapids, Mich. | 





Another of Those Good Ones So Com- 
mon in the Danbury (Conn.) Even- 
ing News, 


Any Ants 
In Your 
Pantry? 


Clean them out now, be- 
fore they have a chance to 
multiply. 

As the weather warms up, 
the ants increase in number 
and aggressiveness. And 
just a word of advice: Pro- 
cure a twenty-five cent bot- 
tle of my Ant Oil and kill 
off the few that are around 
now and you’il be free from 
the pests all summer. Isn’t 
it worth a quarter to you in 
labor phe y without con- 
sidering the disagreeable 
features you’ll avoid? 

Ant il is harmless to 
everything but ant and 
water bugs, but it get after 
them in good shape. Only of 


PHILIP SIMON, Ph. G. 
Manufacturing Chemist, 
Danbury, Conn. 











A Good Safe Deposit Ad From the 
Pittsburg, Pa., Post. 





A Special 
Warning 


has been issued by the police 
authorities caliing the atten- 
tion of the public to the ne- 
cessity of taking extra pre- 
cautions against burglars 
and housebreakers at this 
season of the year. 

Much anxiety and possibly 
serious loss may he avoided 
by placing your securities 
and other valuables in safe 
deposit vaults which are ab- 
solutely fire-proof and bur- 
glar-proof. 

Here you can obtain large 
or small space at a rental so 
moderate as to be insignin- 
cant, and enjoy all the pro- 
tection and security that the 
ingenuity of man can devise. 
GUARANTEE TITLE & 

TRUST CO., 
232 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Among the conspicuous ads in 
the New Haven, Conn., Evening 
Leader of June 16, that of The 
Bowditch Furniture Co., of 100 to 
106 Orange st., that city, is par- 
ticularly noticeable because it is 
the only one in the form of a 
bulletin. It is headed “Bow- 
ditch’s Bulletin,” then the date 
line, volume number and serial 
number, as in a regular newspa- 
per, are followed by a general 
statement of the company’s trad- 
ing advantages set within rules, 
almost the full width of the space, 
and special cut-price offers in two 
single columns. The space is 
about ten inches double column 
and the general effect is very 
good; but the newspaper appear- 
ance could be more faithfully car- 
ried out by making the heading 
slightly larger, the signature much 
smaller, and setting the display 
portion in the style and style of 
type usually employed for the col- 
umn heads in newspapers. The ad 
would also have been somewhat 
stronger if, instead of quoting a 
twenty-five per cent discount on 
prairie grass chairs, space had 
been taken to quote the regular 
and the cut prices, sacrificing one 
or two of the general statements 
if necessary, to gain space. The 
point is that a good many people 
of average intelligence don’t grasp 
the exact significance of a reduc- 
tion stated. in percentage and 
won’t take the time to figure it 


out. Their money is just as good | 


as anybody else’s, and they can’t 
misunderstand you if you say 
“was $5, is now $4,” or words to 
that effect. 


A Convincing One From the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 








Palm Hats $1.50 


The coolest lid you can 
get under. Imported from 
Guam, Uncle Sam’s new Pa- 
cific Island. Made of gen- 
uine Palm—light, airy, cool. 

If you want to get what’s 
all right in the Hat line— 
something real nice—some- 
thing you'll feel good in— 
get one of these Palm Hats. 

See the window, $1.50. 

ft, LEVYS TEIN, 
Montgomery, Ala. 














This One From the Providence (R. I.) 
Daily Journal Is Very Good, But 
There Should Have Been a Little 
More Definite Talk About the Re- 

frigerators—Kinds, Sizes and Prices. 
fs aa 


Ask For It 


An old friend of ours 
walked through this store 
the other day and because 
he did not butt into a lot of 
refrigerators he concluded 
that we did not have them | 
and he went elsewhere. Now 
he is sorry, for he paid, too 
much and did not get 
enough refrigerator. We 
have several lines of the 
best refrigerators shown in 
this city; also ice boxes and 
all sorts of water coolers; 
all sizes and all prices are 
right. We mention this in- 
cident because it is not the 
first sale we have lost by the 
failure of a patron to “ask 
for it.” Remember we have 
the biggest part of this 
building — from cellar to 
roof—packed with ready 
stocks, We try to show a 
sample of all sizes on our 
sa'es floor. If you don’t 
see what you want—“ask 
for it.”” If it’s anything a 
good hardware house should 
have, it is here—at the 
rivht price. 

UNION HARDWARE & 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY. 

109 Westminster St, 
Providence, R. I, 











A Tailor’s Ad Inviting Credit Trade. 
From the Louisville, Ky., Evening 
‘ost. 


Get On Our 
Books. 


We want your business. It 
isn’t so much the opening 
order, but that is a stepping 
stone, not only to your fu- 
ture business, but to the 
business of your friends. 

You needn’t order much. 
Let it be a cheap business 
suit (we make them as low 
as $20), or an extra pair of 
pants or a wash vest, 

Just let us show you what 
good service and good tailor- 
ing really are. Ask to see 
our gray suitings, 

Suits and top coats tail- 
ored to taste, $18 to $50. 


ADAMS & McKOWN, 
317 Fourth Ave, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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This Ad, With Its Logical, Common. | Accident Insurance Agents Should Al- 
Sense, Convincing Talk, and the Sec- ways Turn Such Occurrences to Ac- 
tion of Map Which Appeared in the count, Particularly Local or Nearby 


Original, Showing Sherman as _ the - 

Center and Natural Trading Point of — From the Montgomery 
a Large Territory, Its Slpping Ad- (Ala.) Advertiser, 
vantages, etc., Made a Decidedly 
































Favorable Impresston. 
ney 
Mill Supply House . 
At Sherman One Killed, 50 
We have now a big, heavy . x 
brick building on og rail- Injured In 
road track, especially con- 
structed for our Mill Supply Trolley Car 
business. “a 
Our oil house is only Collision 
thirty feet away and our 
hardware store less than two Car Comes Down Steep Hill 
blocks. and_ Brakes Failing 
The Big Store is less than Work, Crashes Into First 
four blocks from _ the Car Which Had Stopped 
farthest freight depot of any at a Railroad’ Crossing 
of the six railroads coming Near City of Baltimore. 
into Sherman, Ba-timore, Md., May 26: 
We have no drayage on It is feared that the death 
carload business and very list may reach ten in num- 
little on local shipments. ber. It is impossible to as- 
In addition to a_ large certain the exact number of 
jobbing stock of Mill and those injured. The list of 
Gin Supplies, we have in injured will, it is believed, 
our hardware store all sorts now number about fifty. 
of odd sizes and kinds of Moral: Insure in the 
Tools, Bolts, Screws, etce., Travelers. Do it now. 
that are used around a man- 
ufacturing ———. ‘ B. J. WEIL & CO., 
We lay down the broa 
proposition that no other Cor. Lee & Tallapoosa Sts., 
one house in North Texas Montgomery, Ala. 
can fill as completely an _as- 
sorted order for Mill Sup- —— cei Ss 
oO n ardware 
age MR nao ~ = — How to Sell Low-Priced Morris Chairs 
house has the facilities for in the Summer. From the New 
handling the business quick- Haven (Conn.) Evening Leader. 
er. No business is too big 
to offer us and none too 
small for one senetes atten- 
tion. We solicit your in- e . . 
quiries, Morris Chairs 
nukes ere 
HARDWARE a 
Sherman, Tex. | $3.98 
An Informative Laundry Ad From the | Chea 
ap enough for the 
Marietta (Ohio) Journal. shore. Good enough for the 
White House, 
What Makes Out of season, you say? 
Perhaps so, but is it ever 
Collars Crack ? the Wrong time to save 
The cracking .of the seam money? On this deal we 
of double fold and wing give a Heywood & Wake- 
point collars is caused by field Morris chair, solid 
the collar being folded when golden oak frame, a_ heavy 
the seam is not evenly well filled cushion, with at- 
dampened. tractive denim cover, for 
We have a machine to about half the usual price. 
dampen these seams_ that How did we .st them? 


Ah! that‘s another story, but 
anyhow honesty. If inter- 
ested we will explain when 


does it just exactly right— 
it’s built so it can’t do any 
other way—and the girl who 


operates it isn’t c:rcless you call. 
either. BROWN & DURHAM, 
KANE STEAM ' LAUN- € 
DRY CO., Orange & Center Streets, 
O. G. Kelts, Mgr., . New Haven, Conn. 


115-117 Holgate Court, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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The 1905 


Book The 


Best Ever Issued. 


Every business house that 
places advertising in other than 
its local papers needs a reliable 
newspaper directory as a guide to 
the press of the country. Such a 
directory to be of real value must 
be not only a guide, to the names 
and locations of the newspapers 
and other publications, but it must 
give other information that an ad- 
vertiser must know before he can 
intelligently; and successfully 
grapple with his problem. 

In his preliminary examination 
of the question the advertiser may 
easily learn that there are several 
newspaper directories regularly 
published and numerous guides 
and newspaper lists of various 
kinds which purport to be of value 
to the advertiser. These direc- 
tories and lists were all originated 
by advertising agencies, no doubt 
for their own profit. Most of 
them are still owned and publish- 
ed by agencies. The oldest direc- 
tory of them all, however, 
Rowell’s, has recently become an 
independent publication and is no 
longer connected with the adver- 
tising agency which was made 
famous by George P. Rowell. 
This independence is of unmis- 
takable advantage to the book. It 
removes from it all possibility of 
the charge of graft in connection 
with exchange of space with 
publishers. If the Rowell Di- 
rectory has been .charged with 
such graft the charge was wholly 
false; yet this change to independ- 
ence will free it wholly from such 
charges and even strengthen its 
hitherto high character. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1905 seems to us 
to be the best book of the book 
ever issued. It contains all the 
information that it is possible to 
classify in such a publication and 


is a handbook of inestimable 
value on the desk of every intelli- 
gent advertiser. This book was 
started by Mr. Rowell 37 years 
ago, the first real newspaper di- 
rectory in this country, and it has 
been steadily printed each year 
since then under the eye and the 
parental oversight of its origina- 
tor. Of all Mr. Rowell’s enter- 
prises the Directory has been the 
child of his warmest affection, and 
to his genius its success is due. 

In all respects the reference 
side of the book is complete, giv- 
ing the names of all the news- 
papers in the United States and 
Canada and their circulation, with 
description of the towns in which 
they are printed, their population 
and industries. The papers which 
have over a thousand circulation 
are also listed separately, as well 
as the Sunday papers and class 
publications. The important part 
of a newspaper directory is its cir- 
culation statements. The adver- 
tiser finds such information vital 
to him. With no circulation fig- 
ures or with inaccurate statements 
the directory loses its value. In 
this respect Rowell’s is the most 
successful Directory ever printed. 
For thirty-seven years Mr. George 
P. Rowell has fought the fight for 
accurate circulation figures. He 
and his book have been abused, 
villified and traduced, their honor 
and honesty questioned and many 
libel suits threatened. Through 
it all the book was issued year 
after year with such circulation 
figures as the genius of the pub- 
lisher could extort from many 
unwilling newspaper publishers; 
increasing and improving year 
by year. This book is the stand- 
ard and the indispensable news- 
paper directory of America.— 
Editorial from the Burlington, 
Vt., News, of June 26, 1905. 














